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8The Standard Vertical Writing. 


COMPLE TE IN SIX BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING is called “ Standard” 
because it embodies ideas which are likely to give it permanency. 
Its character is strictly educational, not fanciful and passing. 


LEGIBILITY, that first great requisite in any handwriting, is obtained 
by using the simplest and most natural forms of letters. 


RAPIDITY, the second important requisite in writing, is obtained 
by following natural curves, by harmonious gradation of forms, 
and by easy connection of letters. It is a running handwriting 
and not penned print, nor a disjointed assembling of letters. 

BEAUTY in writing as in other arts, goes hand in hand with simplicity, 

EASE OF MOVEMENT comes by the adaptation of letters to arm 
action rather than to finger action. ‘‘ The Standard ” system is 
particularly careful to develop easy free-arm movement. 

PROPER DRILL EXERCISES are so arranged that all the letters 
occur and recur frequently. In writing, as in other school exer. 
cises, plenty of practice is essential to progress. 

VERTICAL WRITING is a distinctive term. 
slant hand made upright nor a back hand. 
its own characteristics and values. 

THE ‘«* STANDARD ”’ VERTICAL WRITING, the newest system 
of vertical writing submitted to educators, aims at correct prin- 
ciples, and profits by the good points and the errors of its more 
hastily prepared predecessors. 


It does not mean a 
Itis a system, with 


For Particulars, Address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pubiishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 








LIVE BOOKS FOR 


READING. 
Stepping Stones to Literature. 
By Miss Sarah Louise Arnold and Supt. C. B. Gilbert. Eight 
Readers, beautifully illustrated ; of the highest literary quality. 
The Normal Course in Reading. 
By Miss E, J. Todd and Supt. W. B. Powell. Six Readers, 
three Alternate—fully illustrated Primary Reading Chart. 
The Rational Method in Reading. 
By Prof. E. G. Ward and Mrs. E. E. K. Warner, Three Readers, 
beautifully illustrated, Manual, Phonetic Cards. 
The World and Its People. 
Geographical enpnec. Eight volumes. 


Dunton, LL.D 
ENGLISH. 


The Normal Course in English. 
By A. H. Welsh and Supt. J.M, Greenwood. Elements of Lan- 
guage and Grammar. Studies in English Grammar, 


LITERATURE. 
A History of American Literature. 
By Prof. F. L. Pattee. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. 
By Margaret S. Mooney. 
latraction, from the text-books which e 
co cordially in ted. 


Edited by Larkin 





mbody experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent and successful educators in every department of schoo 
x school to ge may our illustrated catalogue and descriptive circulars mailed free on application. Corres- 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


LIVE TEACHERS. 


WRITING. 


The Normal Review System of Writing: 
Slanting Copies—Verticat Copies. by Profs. Farley and Gunnison. 
Notable features not found elsewhere. Complete course by 


either method. 
SPELLING. 


The Normal Course in Spelling. 
By Larkin Dunton, LL.D.,and C. G. Clark. Primary—Advanced 
—Complete. Spelling Blanks, Slant and Vertical Script. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The Normal Course in Number. 
By Pres. John W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. Elementary 
Ari hmetii— Advanced Arithmetic—New Advanced. 


MUSIC. 
The Normal Music Course. 
The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. 


By John W. Tufts. 
HISTORY. 
A History of the United States for Schools. 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. 
Historical Charts of the United States and of Europe; 
By Townsend MacCoun, A.M. 
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| our guarantee of purity. 
years, in every locality, many in your vicin 


The Larkin Pla 


The Whole Family supplied with Lau 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 

Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goon Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 

THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
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ity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
[Jena doubles the purchasing value of this 50 

per cent. saving in a premium bought for 
you below usual cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to 
the chamber, while they convey. a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 


Brass top rod at head 
Malleable castings that never 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, | 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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APPARATUS ©. 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS... 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 





New Normal School Retort. 


a containing normal school 
atalogues furnished on receipt of 





Send for our su 
| apparatus. Full 
lo cents, 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _necess 
for the Chemical a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 











break, Detachable ball-bearing casters. 4% 
or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feet long. Head, 
4% feet. Foot, 334 feet high. Corner posts, 
1 inch in diameter. Very strong and will last 
a lifetime. 

AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if 
not, notify us goods are subject to our order, 
We make no charge for what you have used, 

‘f you remit in advance, you will receive in 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, 
and shipment day after order is received. Money 
refunded promptly if the Box or PREMIUM 
disappoints. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans- 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. 

4@-Many youths and maidens easily earn a 
Chautauqua sk or other premium free by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 
the premium as “ a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., LARKIN sT. 
Estab. 1875. Ospital, $500,000. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FRE NCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAS R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK 
Compiete catalogue on application. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


To teachers—both men and women 
—temporarily out of a position and to 
those who may be teaching but who 
have some leisure for other work, we 
can give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week. 
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Our Great Combination Box. 

Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has nosuperior. Large bars. 

. 10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 

5 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, -60 
— exquisite. A matchless beau- 
er. 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, 30 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 25 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, -25 

1-4 DOZ. "8 TAR SOAP ° ° -80 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . "ek 30 

BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM -26 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER. 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 10 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. Sieal 10.00 

All g - 

for Ss i 0. ( Premium ) Retail $20 

prats, / Value 





The Independent, New York, says: ‘The Laskin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
Not only do they give you a box of excellent launcry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also 
give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 


9 





From Epworth Herald, Chicago.—We have examined the soaps and premiums, as described above and 
We know the Company, have personally visited their establishment in 


know they will give satisfaction. 


Buffalo, have purchesed and used the s»aps. and gladly say everything is as represen:ed. 


in selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time 
you can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 





6,000 GALLOWS 
OLCOTT’S SCHOOL INK 
just purchased by the Public Schools of ainee. It 
will not blur when it comes in contact with a child’s 
moist fingers. Will not corrode the pen. Sold in 

3-5-10-20-40 gal. kegs at soc. per gal. 
New York, J.M. OLCOTT &CO., Chicago, 
70 Fifth Ave. School Suppliers. 84 Wabash Ave. 


Send for 144-page antvased catalogue of schoo! 
su * 





mission. 


WANTED-Live Teachers, successful 
at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. 


Salary and com- 
This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 E ast 9th St., NEW YORK 





READERS will confer a favor by men. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. . 
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BROOK ve 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kine 
Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on 


26 Joun Street, New 
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for their special purpose. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. "*"romcxe * 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
a5 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Fancisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, jt oR 4'4 Century B’ld'g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Unien Square, New Yerk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, eges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 

hools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 











tHE PRATT [EACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., ManaGeR. - = - - 37 Tue Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
W. ANTED Kindergarten ; Primary (1st, 2d, 30, ¢th grad:s): Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades, 





ee 4 Principals (Ward, Village, oe igh Schools; Special; of Drawing,Music, Pen. 
TEACHERS | manship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 


Our faithful servi:es guarantee satisfaction. | 100 Normal and College Graduates Wanted 


THE ALBERT. AND CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, fowa. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. Send for 1898 Year Book. 








t 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU ws ew 
Recommends Teachers. 
Have you a position ? 
Now is the time when positions must be filled 
hurriedly. 
Can you take a position during the school year? 
Kellogg’s Bureau can help you. 
Do you know where teachers are wanted ? 
Address: H. S. KELLOGG, M’9’r. 
No 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 





and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yorx Crry 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F.. B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual, 


Nie Teachers’ Agency, 








Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAsT 14th STREET, N. Y. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Naw?” FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


* Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammar and Conversation.” 
The latest and best method for learning and teach- 
ing HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH. Gives imitated pronun- 
ciation and copious vocabularies. 200 pages, paper 
boards, 40c., cloth, soc. Postpaid. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 











STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @@® 
PetT, one. Methods approve 
leadin; 


g educators. Experien: 
competent instructors. Takes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college. *// 
An opportunity to better your / 
condition an ts 


. Sprag pondence 
Seheol of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 








and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 8 East 141TH Srt., Naw York, 


COMBINATION REPORT AND PROMOTION CARD. 


A monthly 4-page report card—for 10 months—space for 
13 subjects. Reports attendance, deportment, tardiness, and 
is thus very complete. The other features also will recom- 
mend i: to principals and teachers. Part of the card con- 
taining certificate of promotion and the full record for the 
year is given to the pupil at the end of the year, while the 
other part is retained by the teacher or principal. We 
recommend this card above anything we know of. Price, 80 
cents a hundred. Samples free on application. 


KELLOGG’S MONTHLY REPORT CARDS. 


A very simple, concise card—2 pages. Reports all essential 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deport- 
ment. For 10 months. Price, 60 cts. a hundred. Samples free. 














E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York. 





ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 
WILL USE THE BEST. 
The Beginner’s Greek Book 


By Ivory Frank in Frisseg, Pu.D. 


What skil'ed educators say: ‘By applying the 
principles of pedagogy it is a great advance over 
the older grammars and lesson books,”” “It is un- 
questionabl the best beginner’s book in print.” 
“It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” 


EDW. W. BABB &CO., - - - Boston, Mass. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal’ are 
FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 6t E. 9h S.. N.Y 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kettoce’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


ws 1065 OFFICIAL. fea 1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD, 


Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9% John Street, New York 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 
COLLEGE eTHE RETURNED ARMY OF 





STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF 
SCHOOL’. $ College Medals and Badges 
CLASS @ Seminary As Awards from 
School Faculty, or 
Class Teacher for Merit 





Fraternity of any institution 


are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 
pattern and at reasonable prices. PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. Write 
with full particulars to 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address foré cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to teazh- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 cone printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes, It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY #+ #+ + + # & 


will be placed on your table any day you ask for it upoa payment of merely a nominal sum 
and you can have a year and a halfin which to pay for it. It contains the cream of pedagogi- 
cal literature. It should be owned by every teacher and can be, easily, under our plan. Send 
for full details and order blank, Get your library now at the beginning of the school year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East oth St., New York 
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THE 
NEW 
MODELS 


=, Pegemington 
* Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of Dys- 
pepsia that no other medicine 
seems to touch. It assists the _ 
weakened stomach, and makes 
the process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





The Highest Point in Typewriter 
Quality and Equipment—the we 











Ma Entergy, 
CALIGRAPH 


TWO NEW MODELS. J Nos. 5 aad 6 





Descriptive Booklet on application. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
237 Broadway, New York. 
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Public Morality and the Public School. 
By Helen M. Bullis, Summit, N. J. 


Outwardly, at least, the morals of American society 
compare most favorably with those of corresponding 
classes in other countries; so favorably, indeed, that 
many people regard the efforts of latter-day reformers 
as hysterical, and their claims exaggerated. But all 
who come in contact with the inner lives of large num- 
bers of people know that the reformers are right. The 
social evil has spread, almost unperceived, until its poi- 
son is in the very air. Unless it is checked, we stand in 
peculiar danger as a nation. The American, as has 
often been observed, owing partly to climatic influ- 
ences, partly to the mixture of races under new condi- 
tions, may almost take rank as a fresh creation. He has 
the susceptibility of the Frenchman without the quality 
of soul which permits impurity to glide over it and 
leave no apparent deterioration behind. He has the 
depth and earnestness of the Anglo-Saxon without the 
slowness, which is his safeguard. 

He sins easily and passionately, and his sin degrades 
him in his own eyes; for such a man there is no middle 
course; he must keep himself unspotted, or must sink 
morally, mentally, and physically. The need for a re- 
form is imperative, but it is easy to forget that a twig 
that would turn the course of a stream in its beginnings 
is only driftwood on its later flood. If we really wish 
to make the world better, we must commence with the 
children. Then succeeding generations will show the 
results of our work, and our own immortality, in the 
truest sense, be achieved. 

This has been called the children’s age. It is too 
much so, in one way, and not enough so in another. 
We spend too much time, money, and mental and phys- 
ical wear-and-tear to amuse children, or to cram them 
with information, and too little in seriously studying 
them, developing their possibilities along natural lines, 
and keeping what would be likely to arouse unfit in- 


stincts or ideas out of their way until some power of, 


resistance and judgment is developed in them. It is 
not putting it too strongly to say that no one realizes 
sufficiently how wholly the’ future life of the individual, 
however old he may live to be, is based upon his exper- 
iences between the ages of four and fourteen. During 
that time he is a bundle of infinite potentiality. By in- 
heritance he has the experience of all his forbears lying 
dormant in him, awaiting the right stimulus to bring it 
forth. Evil is there, as well as good. Would we think 
of holding an iristrument responsible for the discords 
which our unskilled fingers “produce? _ Why, then, 
should we blame a child for showing characteristics 
which we ourselves call forth from their secret place 
like genii from the bottle, but which, like the unlucky 
fisherman, we are quite unable to put back again? 


‘one thing, classes are too large. 


There are moments when every thoughtful mother 
and teacher stands aghast at the idea of her responsi- 
bility toward the future man or woman. It is quite as 
important to know what stimuli not to apply as the op- 
posite; most important of all, perhaps, to know accu- 
rately what stimuli the child is receiving from other 
children. He is far more influenced by his fellows than 
we are by ours, since his mind is in more rapid process 
of evolution, and his habits are fixing, not already fixed. 

Here the danger comes, which the mother is compar- 
atively powerless to avert, of the promiscuous min zling 
of children in the public schoo). It 1s easy to say that 
pupils six or seven years old cannot get much harm 
from one another. Every primary teacher knows that 
there are some children who; for lack of a more exact 
term, we may call morally diseased. Their minds have 
such a strong bent toward the impure that, no matter 
how young they are, they seem never to have been in- 
nocent. The results of the presence of such a child 
in the room full of young children, his companionship 
with them on the playground, is beyond calculation. It 
may extend thru years and the lives of later genera- 
tions. As he passes up in the grades, his influence 
deepens. Children go home and tell what a “ bad boy” 
John, James, or Henry is, and parents caution them 
against associating with him. This, in itself, is enough 
to rouse a half-unwilling, half-fascinated interest in him. 
They watch him; they listen to him; they may disap- 
prove, but, at his suggestion, out of the mysterious 
background of their natures start unrecognized baser 
instincts that will grow with their growth, and, finally, 
master them. 

It is not too much to say that a boy who is healthily 
innocent up to the age of sixteen, will never develop 
into a deliberately immoral man; but this condition is 
one which the public school, as at present conducted, 
renders well nigh impossible. It may be true that 
young children are down-flown angels, as sentimental- 
ists claim, but they are also at a certain period in their 
lives very susceptible, very unreasoning, and very se- 
cretive little animals. Ideas of right and wrong are 
often strangely mingled in their minds. Perfectly 
harmless words and acts may be regarded as sinful, and 
the opposite. In either case, where specific instruction 
has not been given, and the child forms his own stand- 
ards, which slowly and mysteriously, and after some 
law of their own, grow in his soul like crystals in a cave, 
the tendency always is to conceal them. The conse- 
quence, especially in the case of sensitive children, is 
untold suffering. It is this period of their lives over 
which the teacher, as well as mother, should hold watch 
and ward. But such ‘vigilance, on the part of the 
teacher, at least, is the exception, and not the rule. For 
A teacher is hired 
to teach certain subject-matter, and with a class of per- 
haps sixty before her, finds it impossible to do even 
that properly. She should have more than mortal 
strength who would add to such a task the cure of 
souls. 

Unfortunately, large classes are not the only obstacle. 
When other conditions are favorable, the teachers 
themselves too often need educating. 
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Young men and women from nineteen to twenty-five 
are being graduated from our normal schools every 
year, literally by the thousand. Of these, a very small 
percentage possess the knowledge, sympathy, and 
breadth of view, to say nothing of experience, which 
would fit them for the guardianship of a child’s unfold- 
ing mind for five days out of the seven, ten months in 
the year. Normal-school instructors should give more 
attention to the moral evolution of the child than to the 
study of systems of pedagogy; they should teach the 
future teacher plain physiology and practical psychol- 
ogy; and iterate and reiterate the truth, that unless the 
“call” to the profession of teaching is as clear and un- 
mistakable as that which ministers of the Gospel know 
when they believe that heaven itself sends them to their 
work, one should never venture to enter it, for it is 
sacred. 

Then, when the public school consists of groups of 
individuals, and not herds of the young of the genus 
homo, when teachers are prepared to study their pupils 
as pupils already do their teachers, the way will be open 
for the next step,—the removal of morally-depraved 
pupils from contact with others. This will be a deli- 
cate task, but by no means an impossible one. The 
number of children whose removal would benefit the 
schools is surprisingly small, in view of the influence 
they exert, and they should be provided for in institu- 
tions especially suited to their needs. Such children 
are true degenerates, and are usually found either in 
the lowest class of societyodrin what we are too apt to re- 
gard as the highest,—the wealthy; in other words, 
wherever the conditions of life have been unnatural thru 
several generations.. To keep these pupils in the pub- 
lic schools is an injustice to them, as well as to those 
they touch. They are often mentally incapable, and, as 
a result, are kept back in the grades with smaller chil- 
dren, and compelled to do the same work over and over 
again, until it loses any slight interest it might once 
have possessed for them. They are invariably a source 
of trouble to the téacher, who disciplines them wrongly 
in eight cases out of ten, simply because she does not 
recognize the fact that they are abnormal; or if she does 
recognize it, does not know how to co-ordinate her 
knowledge with the methodsathercommand. So the last 
state of such children is worse than the first, and the 
men they become, a menace to society. 

There is an urgent need in this country, not of teach- 
ers, of which there is already an over supply, but of ed- 
ucators, of men and women who realize that the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is a result of the broadening of the 
child’s mind, and nota cause; that there is as much 
truth in the doctrine of original sin as the influences 
surrounding the child in question permit, and, finally, 
that they themselves will be held accountable for many 
an “unlit lamp and ungirt loin” in the Great Reckon- 
ing, if they do not, as far as in them lies, guide those in- 
fluences aright. Bee 2M 


. 
Training the College Graduate. 


There is a renewal of interest felt by the college gradu- 
in teaching as a profession. Once, the college gradu- 
ates in teching as a profession. Once, the college gradu- 
found an opening in one of the professions; inthese later 
years, the increased salaries paid in the larger villages, 
towns, and cities, have led. him to consider teaching as 
likely to be quite as remunerative as law, theology, or 
medicine. Time was. when it was quite generally be- 
lieved that the college graduate was specially and en- 
tirely fitted for any position in the school system as 
soon as he left college; but this delusion has nearly 
passed away. There were college graduates enough 
in New York state previous to 1840, but the public 
schools were in a deplorable condition nevertheless. 
Pestalozzi left one undying mark on educational 
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thought, and that was, that the teacher must be special- 
ly trained. 

When Horace Mann began his efforts to improve 
the school system of Massachusetts, he found the bot- 
tom defect was that the teachers did not know how to 
teach. He thought, at first, the prime difficulty was the 
indifference of the parents; but he soon saw this was 
the result of the ignorance of the teachers. He became, 
very soon, an indefatigable apostle of training teachers 
for their work; normal schools have been established, 
because the public recognize teaching as an art, what- 
ever they may think of it as a profession. 

The idea that a young man is fitted to teach because 
he has been thru college is fast becoming obsolete. In 
several of the states, lectures are being given on educa- 
tion in the universities, but this amounts to but little. 
Year by year the truth that teaching is one of the diffi- 
cult arts is being more clearly seen and believed. In 
this state, a college has been in operation for several 
years, planned more especially for college graduates; 
the number of those resorting to it is reported to in- 
crease every year. 


» 
Co-Ordination. 


The studies in the school may be divided into Knowl- 
edge studies and Expression studies. Among the 
former are geography, history, physics, chemics, phys- 
iology, animals, plants, minerals, geology, geometry, 
astronomy, etc. Among the latter are talking, reading, 
numbers, drawing, penmanship, composition, music, 
manual training; etc. 

Now, it is one of the latter attempts in education to 
unite expression with impression; the old idea was to 
teach reading, spelling, penmanship, etc., by them- 
selves. Spelling, especially, was taught as a thing of 
itself; and many children learned to spell, and spell only 
at schools; they are to be pitied as martyrs. The mother 
shows bread to the child, and then teaches it the word 
“bread;” first, knowledge, then expression. It is com- 
ing to be recognized that this is the mode to be em- 
ployed in the school. First, some suitable knowledge, 
then, with pen and ink, write what is discovered or 
learned; in this writing, spelling, and penmanship will 
be employed; possibly, drawing. It has been remarked 
over and over again, how much a child of three years 
learns of language and of the world around it; and it is 
believed it is because co-ordination is employed. With 
our present course of study, this is not easy. But we 
can suppose a school, when the teacher presents before 
a class scmething to be learned, as natural science; 
heat, for example. This being investigated, they next 
proceed to write; the composition is examined, to note 
its penmanship, spelling, and syntax; on each of these 
instruction will be needed. Now it may be\said by the 
reader that this brings us round to the present practice. 
But is not the case different, where one has to know 
how to make a w, for example; to spell believe proper- 
ly, and to pluralize goose rightly, because he is really 
using them? This is the belief of thinking teachers. 

It is probably too early to expect courses of study in 
our city schools to be made up with knowledge, learn- 
ing put-first in the foreground, and the learning of ex- 
pression standing in the rear, and acquired as it may be 
needed. The Cook county normal school has attempt- 
ed this, and, it is claimed, with success. Teachers de- 
cline to experiment, however, for they remember that it 
was claimed that this school did not make a good show- 
ing in an examination. It appears that before co-ordi- 
nation can make much progress, there will have to be a 
better idea of education diffused among the people, so 
they will know what to expect from sending their chil- 
dren to school; and the teachers who know their work 
will not be tested by mechanical examinations. The 
latter can make out the word education to be a delusion 
and a myth. A man of note, whose little son had been 
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to a kindergarten, pointed out some letters to him, and, 
finding he could not name them, declared the kinder- 
r to be a humbug. If the teachers could be assured 
their work would not meet with similar fate, they would 
be willing to make serious changes in their teaching. 


> 


Art in the School. 


By Jennie S. Redfield, Omaha, Neb. 


Drawing, as taught a few years ago, meant making 
straight lines, geometric figures—only occasionally 
curves and circles. When designing in squares and cir- 
cles was permitted, the children seized the innovation 
with eagerness; but pictures were against the rules. 
Not a few instances are told of mothers and teachers 
complaining that that child would rather draw and 
scrawl than to attend to his lessons. In times gone 
by, children were stood on the floor, kept after school, 
and had their names taken for committing such offense. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ILLUSTRATED. 


The natural liking for picture work, and the difficulty 
my pupils, especially the girls, manifested in the prepar- 
ation of their history lessons, prompted me to let them 
illustrate their lessons daily. I divided the class, and 
while one part recited, the other illustrated the lesson 
on the board. A lively interest was aroused. The 
board illustrations were a source of surprise and pleas- 
ure to the class, as well as to myself. Every boy and 
every girl was eager to make the plan a success. 

I remember now the pictures of the Mound Builders, 
Balboa climbing the mountains of the West, De Leon 
in the land of flowers, De Soto on the Mississippi with 

. its myriad of fishes, snakes, ferocious crocodiles, and 
curious sea animals, strayed from their gulf home, then 
the burial of De Soto, mournful and solemn, and always 
the Indian skulking behind trees in the background. I 
remember the first steamboat, the first railway, the tele- 
graph, with the first message actually written on the 
wires. In the Civil war was shown the slave in his 
degradation and illiteracy, cowering before his master; 
the battles and their horrors, and again the noble Amer- 
ican Lincoln in the foreground freeing, rescuing a 
downtrodden race. 

Geography furnishes a field as large as the world it- 
self in which to show nature in all her marvelous 
wonder. 

Illustrated spelling work is profitable and enjoyable. 
I have here a book of this illustrative spelling, made 
by pupils of all grades from the eighth to the first, to 
which I call your attention, that you may better under- 
stand the process and results of this study of words. 
In the preparation of the spelling lessons, let the pupils 
write the words once, and then illustrate each one by 
a picture. 

Individual dictionaries are indispensable, for thoro 
work in illustrative drawing above the third grade, and 
even then some of the errors are very amusing; and 
this thought suggests to me what I feared I might for- 
get to say, and that is: Illustrative work needs very 
careful watching, and very tactful criticising, lest the 
child become careless, or too conscious of a power 
which as yet is in embryo. It is work which is full of 
interest, variety, and consequently excites enthusiasm. 
The tendency to hurry and daub must be overcome by 
the special drawing lessons, which should have a place 
on every program. In this special work the principles 
of drawing may be learned and practiced—perspective, 
the tones, shades, values be brought to the attention 
and comprehension of the child. 

Children early learn not to reveal themselves in written 
words. They fear to do so; they have tried it, and have 
been marked a very low per cent. on their effort, so they 
hide their individuality and use the correct phraseology 
of some one else. Not so in illustrative drawing. Train- 
ing in drawing should not be given with the hope of 
making artists, or draghtsmen of our pupils. Such 
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gifts are bestowed on the few; but if a talent does exist 
in a child, this development awakens it and gives it 
strength. 

By this drawing study, an interest is created in pic- 
tures. This interest must be fostered. Place before 
the children famous paintings; or, if this is impossible, 
surround them with copies of world-renowned pictures; 
then give lessons on them incidentally. Do not at- 
tempt to have the child know much about them. Like 
history, the child must not go too much into detail— 
not at first know much of the beginning of art. His 
initials placed neatly in the corner of his own drawing 
may prompt him to inquire into the origin of other pic- 
tures. If he asks, give him the information; but do not 
make him wise beyond his years. Let him pass slowly 
thru the primitive state, working out his ideas with his 
own crude pictures. 

If a desire to possess a picture can be created in a 
child’s mind, much has been accomplished. If that de- 
sire be accomplished by a demand for a good picture— 
a demand which comes unconsciously from a better 
knowledge and understanding of art, then is that child’s 
future lifted to a plane from which many will be influ- 
enced. 

The study of pictures was emphasized in Omaha 
three years ago by our Woman’s Club. Prizes were 
offered for the best collections of copies of pictures: 
animals in the fifth grade, portraits of famous people 
and famous portraits in the sixth, reproductions of 
famous paintings in the seventh, and architectural de- 
signs in the eighth. The result of this side issue in our 
schools was very gratifying to all concerned. 

Its effect in an educational way was the lifting of our 
schools to a plane they had never before reached. 

About that time a wave of picture stuly. swept across 
our country. Copies of pictures suddenly began to 
appear in our school journals, and the entire country 
seemed afire with this new thing, which hundreds have 
labored slowly to introduce to our young people. 

I close this with a quotation from Jas. F. Hopkins, 
director of drawing in the public schools of Boston, 
published in the New York School Journal May 14: 

“This movement for a broader culture upon the part 
of our future citizens has had to elbow its way into pub- 
lic favor under. many disguises, but it is here, and here 
to stay; to remain unchallenged as a legitimate part of 
the education of our boys and girls. 

“A generation hence this movement will show.a frui- 
tion in an art-loving public, and in a people imbued with 
a true taste, not alone a favored class of so-called art 
patrons, but a broad-minded American people, rich in 
a worthy civic taste, which neither knows wealth or 
poverty, nor recognizes race or creed.” 

Only teach them how young they are in the work, 
and teach them to compare, to look, to understand, to 
know the beautiful. In the collector of fine arts, thére 
burns a desire to divide this pleasure, and so private. art 
galleries are established. 


» 
The School Grounds. 


It will not be difficult to educate school boys to re- 
spect flower-borders, window-boxes, vines, and shrub- 
bery, if teachers themselves will display intelligent in- 
terest and affection for the school grounds. When these 
are of considerable size, a great educational field can 
be opened by teachers who know something of botany, 
plant-growth, and forestry. Such surrourdings can be 
employed to the ‘highest advantage in cultivating in 
children observation, and in imparting elementary ideas 
of natural science. How many teachers are there who 
care for these things or are qualified to instruct chil- 
dren in the laws of plant-growth? We apprehend that 
there are comparatively few who do not need an ele- 
mentary education in botany and forestry. The begin- 
ning of this educational reform really lies with the 
teachers themselves. —New York “ Tribune.” 
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Development of Gothic Architecture. 
By Abby J. Gannett, Mass. 
Authorities to Consult:—- 


Fergusson, ‘‘ History ot Architecture in all Countries ;" Fraz 
Von Reber, ‘‘ History of. Medieval Art ;” Sir Gilbert Scott, ‘‘ Rise 
and Development of Medieval Architecture. 


J. K. Colling, ‘‘ Details of Gothic Architecture gat Eo, Henry 
Parker, ‘‘ AB ‘of Gothic Architecture ;" Charles Wickes, ‘‘ Spires 
and Towers of the Medieval Churches of England.” 


Elis A Davidson, ‘‘Gothic Stonework;" See also plates in 
Parker's ‘‘ Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian and 
Gothic Architecture.” 


The time between the close of the fifth and the close of the 
fifteenth centuries is generally spoken of as the Middle Ages, 
It was a time when the ancient civilization of Europe, repre- 
sented successively by Greeks and Romans, was buried by 
powerful, but barbarous, tribes from northern and Central 
Europe. Especially was the first half of this period a time of 
confusion and ignorance. Even Charlemagne, whose name 
stands out brighter than that of any other king in early Mediz. 
val history, learned the art of writing as a very special and un- 
usual accomplishment ! 


The Teutonic races that made settlements in Italy, Spain, 
and Gaul, in their attempts to speak the old Latin tongue, 
changed it beyond recognition, Literature: was held fast in 
the grip of dead languages, which none but the clergy could 
read.* 

The wonderful remains of Roman works, the temples of 
Byzantine architects, and the fairy palaces of the Moors spoke 
a language that could be read, albeit, at first, bunglingly. And 
when out of this confusion, there came the beginnings of new 
nations,—Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and England—it is 
not strange that the awakened soul-life expressed itself in 
building, finally in the development of a-new style of building. 


CHURCH ARCHITCTURE 


In a time when all wealth and learning were centered in the 
church, what was more natural than to put forth the noblest 
effort in erecting houses of worship rather than palaces or am- 
phitheaters? In every age, and in every branch of art, when 
man has expressed his aspiration toward God and heaven, his 
most successful work. has been done.. We may fairly expect 
great things from the architect of the latter-half of the Middle 
Ages, and just.as fairly look for them along one line of work. 








4 be “ty i 
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Byzantine and Saracenic art belong to the Middle Ages. 
They led in mattér of time. The work of the Saracens was es- 
sentially oriental.. Byzantine art had its home in eastern Eur- 
ope. It was?in western’ Europe, as it became Christianized 
that the great characteristic art of the period developed. And 
we have no less authority than that of Fergusson for speaking 
of it, in all its varied forms, as Gothic. 





*The Be i RE Vandals, Franks, Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes all were of’ Teutonic stock. LOMBARDY, ANDALUSIA, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND (Anglo-and) arid other words easily suggest the portions 
of Europe settled by these different tribes. , 
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RISE OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

It is a curious fact that the term “ Gothic” was first used by 
the Italians as one of reproach and contempt. An architect 
of those days speaks of “a style invented by the Goths, who 
spread the contagion thru Italy”! And he adds this pious 
wish, “ May God deliver every country in future from the 
adoption of plans that, substituting deformity for beauty, are 
unworthy further attention.” The term has long since outlived 
its reproach. And so far from realizing his wish, our Italian 
friend, were he on earth, might note that the modern church 
architect copies with care constructions and forms that have 
come down to us from the despised Goths. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES, 


The great distinguishing feature of Gothic architecture js 
the vaulted roof. You remember that the Romans learned of 
the Etruscans how to arch the walls of their great sewers, 
They had begun, too, to apply the same idea in covering space 
above ground. Just as Byzantine builders took the dome 
which Rome had begun to use, and worked out its possibili- 
ties until they achieved the grandeur of St. Sophia, so the 
Goths of western Europe, copying at first the plain tunnel 
vault, we saw in the Cloaca Maxima, used it to span spaces and 
developed from it the noble vaulted roof of the great cathedral. 


THE VAULTED ROOF. 


It is one thing to roof an underground tunnel with a cylin- 








Fig. 2. Cathedral at Worms. 


drical arch. It is quite another to put a stone covering of the 
same shape over a large building above ground. There must 
be massive walls to resist the outward pressure or “ thrust,” 
as builders call it, of the vault. Heavy piers or clustered col- 
umns must be used to help support the weight. Windows 
must be small, else the walls become weak. Every one of the 
main features of construction in a Gothic building turns on the 
vaulted roof. Hence, that is sometimes spoken of as the 
formative idea of the Gothic style. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


We find specimens of the earliest Gothic architecture in the 
valley of the Po, along the Rhine, in France, and in the work 
of the Normans in England. All these are of the round- 
arched Gothic style. Some writers prefer the terms Roman- 
esque or Transitorial style; but there are excellent reasons and 
the highest authority for the naming here used. The eleventh 
century was the first great building age of the Goths. The 
round arch was then in favor. We have chosen illustrations, 
however, that belong to the twelfth century, when the style 
had become fully developed. 


CHURCH OF SAN ZENONE. 


Fig. 1 shows the church of San Zenone at Verona, Italy. 
It is built on the plan of the three-aisled Roman basilica. The 
side walls of the nave are carried high enough to give space 
for windows, making a second story over the middle part of 
the church: That is called the clerestory. Notice the small, 
round-arched windows and the arch of the doorway. The 
column on either side the door rests on the back of a lion. 
That is a feature peculiar to Lombardy; we rarely find it else- 
where. The great rose window over the door reminds us of 
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the beautiful ones made in France a little later. Notice the 
pilasters on the front. and sides of the building. I can count 
eighteen on the front. Those are buttresses, to make the walls 





Fig. 3. Cathedral at Chartres. 


thicker and stronger. The space between the buttresses at the 
top have a graceful decoration, that accords perfectly with the 
arch of windows and door. 

Roofs of these buildings were never made to look arched 
on the outside. The vault was covered, usually with wood. 
Sometimes the roofs burned, and sometimes the walls failed 
to resist the tremendous pressure of the vaults, so that many 
of the Gothic churches of the eleventh century had to be re- 
built within the next two hundred years. By that time the art 
of vaulting had been mastered. 

CATHEDRAL AT WORMS. 

Fig. 2 shows the Cathedral at Worms—another and still 
later example of the round-arched Gothic style. The windows 
here are larger. Buttresses and outside decorations are sim- 
ilar to those in the preceding cut. The four towers give 
strength and beauty, but not the grace of the slender spires 





Fig. 4. Cathedral at Salisbury. 


used everywhere a century later. The two domes help the 
towers vary the monotony of a long, even sky-line. 
OTHER EXAMPLES OF ROUND-ARCHED STYLE. 

The churches of San Ambrogio, at Milan, and San Michele, 
at Pavia; the Rhenish abbeys, at Mayence and Laach, the 
former dating back to the tenth century; the churches of St. 
Stephen and St. Nicholas, at Caén, in France; the Norman 
churches. at Durham, St. Albans, Petersborough, Bristol, and 
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Romsey, in England—all are fine examples of the round- 
arched Gothic style. 
THE POINTED ARCH. 


The pointed-arched Gothic style originated in France in the 
is interesting to note, by the way, that in northern countries 


PB fe tfigoratas 


Fig. 5. 


where most difficulties were met, Medieval architecture 
reached its highest development. A climate where part of the 
year rain, or snow and hail, were frequent calls for a high- 
pitched roof to make a good watershed. Think of a sharply- 
pitched roof over a round-arched ceiling! A thick mason work 
or a clumsy framework must fill the intervening space, and 
either would mean a great weight to be supported. The prob- 
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Fig. 6.- Chapel House of Salisbury Cathedral. 


lem suggested had much to do with the introduction of the 
pointed, in place of the circular arch. Not only was the 
pointed vault lighter in weight, because the outside roofing 
could be laid almost directly upon it, but the weight was better 
distributed, and so easier to support. 

For some time after the pointed vaulting was used, the win- 
dows were still made round arched; especially in England. 
They were too small and inconspicuous to spoil the harmony 
of design. But in the middle of the twelfth century, painted 
glass came into use; then, to admit sufficient light, windows 
had to be made larger, and their arches were necessarily 
changed. 

CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 

The cathedral at Chartres, in France, is a fine early exam- 
ple of the pointed-arched Gothic style. It belongs to the lat- 
ter half of the twelfth century.. Unfortunately, the photo- 
graph (Fig. 3) makes the windows appear almost round 
arched. They, are really slightly pointed. With larger win- 
dows, and consequently weaker walls, the support of the roof 
presented a new difficulty. It was met in this case by using 
flying buttresses—four show quite plainly at the left of the 
picture. See how much the rose window has gained in size 
and beauty since San Zenone was built. This one is forty-four 
feet and six inches across. 

It is interesting to ‘study how the builders planned for the 
slender’ spires from the very foundation. The nearer spire 
was added four hundred years after the completion of the rest 


Jof the building. It is one of the most beautiful in all Europe. 


The same principles used in its construction are as carefully 
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worked out in the shorter spire, which is architecturally beau- 
tiful, tho not richly ornamented. The base of the tower, on 
which the tall spires rest, is square. Notice how the buttresses 
are sloped off at the top. The two windows in each side the 
tower above give it lightness, as it rises in height. Above the 
roof the corners of the tower are lost sight of, and. the square 
effect broken. The increased size of the windows give a pleas- 
ing airiness. In the next story the square is completely lost 
and the tower becomes octagonal. Then, from clusters of 
spirelets, the slender central spire rises—“ an absolute necessi- 
ty of the composition.” Cover the top of the spire to a point 
just below the uppermost openings in it, and see if this is not 
true. Could anything in wood or stone say more plainly, 
“Set your affections on things above”? 


(To be continued.) 
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Lessons in Bookkeeping. 


By E. W. Cavins, Illinois State Normal University. 


Pupils should have such education as will help them earn a 
living, as well as that which refines and elevates their nature. 
Whatever” may be said against money, the fact remains that 
It is a very useful and convenient thing to have, even for those 
who seek the higher ends in life. Bookkeeping is valuable in 
money making, since business is more profitable if carried on 
in a systematic manner; and bookkeeping helps greatly to sys- 
tematize business. 

Habits of neatness and accuracy are formed by the careful 
student of this subject, which may be of service in almost 
every department of life. 

PURPOSE. 


The purposes of this series of articles are to present to teach- 
ers the principles of debit and credit, together with the uses 
and forms of the principal books used; and to present these 
without confusing the learner with the great variety of side is- 
sues necessary in practieal accounting. 

There are as many different kinds and systems of book- 
keeping as of business; the underlying principles are the same 
in each. When one understands these, he has little trouble in 
applying them to varying conditions. The student who mas- 
ters thoroly these principles will have learned the largest half 
of all he will ever know about bookkeeping. As a general 
rule, the practical side can best be learned by actual practice 
in business houses; but the beginner who takes a place without 
a thoro knowledge of the principles of accounting will con- 
stantly be beset by problems which he cannot solve aright. 


THREE BOOKS USED. 


In general, a system of bookkeeping includes three books— 
the day book, journal, and ledger. The journal may be omit- 
ted, the journal and day book may be combined, and the day 
book may have several auxiliary books. 

THE LEDGER 


is the book of accounts, and is the principal one of the three. 
All the accounts in the ledger taken together constitute a set. 
The number and kind of accounts in any set are determined by 
the nature of the business. The names of some of the accounts 
usually included are cash, personal, merchandise, proprietor, 
and expense. 

The accounts of a set, in themselves and in their unity, fur- 
nish the history and results of the business; but they present 
difficulties to the learner which can best be cleared away by 
first studying one account by itself, to learn its nature, its pur- 
poses, and how to keep it, then another, and then another. 
When three or more have been studied and compared, and 
some general rules for debiting and crediting derived, a sim- 
ple set which combines them can easily be handled. The 
course of study prescribes, first, the 


CASH ACCOUNT. 


A farmer boy went to market with some eggs, some butter, 
and $5 in money, received from his father. He bought sugar 
with $2, and a sack of flour with $1.50. He sold the eggs for 
$1.20, and the butter for $2.50. He bought can rubbers with 
fifteen cents, and candy with ten cents. How much money 
had he left? 
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Give this problem to your class, and examine their results, 
You may find that some took the original $5, and to that added 
and subtracted as cash was received and paid; that others 
found the sum of all receipts, and from it took the sum of al] 


expenditures. Ask your pupils: Which of the two ways is 


more convenient? If you used the second method, how many 
columns have you? What amounts are in the column of 
money received? In the column of money paid? These col- 
umns may be put side by side for comparison, thus: 

Received from father $5. Paid for sugar $2. 

Received for eggs $1.20. Paid for flour $1.50. 

Received for butter $2.50. Paid for can rubbers 15 cents, 

Paid for candy 10 cents. 

Lead pupils to observe: 

1. That the columns show receipts and expenditures of cash; 
hence, cash is written at the top of the account, and it is called 
a cash account. 

2. That the boy did but two things with cash—received it 
and paid it;—hence, but two columns are necessary. 

3. That if the words received and ,paid are written at the 
top, it is not necessary to re-write them so many times. 

4. That the following is but a convenient form and ruling 
for the simple facts of a practical problem: 














RECEIVED CASH * Paap 
From Father | $5 | || For Sugar $2 
For Eggs | «| 20 || For Flour 1 | 50 
For Butter | 2 | 50 ||| For Can-rubbers 15 

| ||, For Candy | 10 


A very natural inquiry into the boy’s business at this time 
is, how much cash as he left? Ask your class, and some may 
say, “ Add receipts, add expenditures, and subtract the latter 
from the former.” Others, ‘‘ Let the boy count his money.” 
Both answers are correct, and suggest a way of proving the 
correctness of the balance on hand. 

In finding the balance, we have a problem in subtraction: 
From the sum of the receipts take the sum of the expendi- 
tures, to find the balance on hand: 


Receipts, $8.70 Minuend. 
Expenditures, $3.75 Subtrahend. 
Balance, $4.95 Remainder. 


To prove subtraction, add the remainder to the subtrahend; 
the sum should equal the minuend. 

To prove the correctness of the balance, add the balance to 
the expenditures; the sum should equal the receipts. 

By all who understand the foregoing, the reasons will be ap 
parent for the following: 4 


STEPS IN BALANCING CASH ACCOUNTS. 


. Add receipts, 

. Add expenditures, 

. Find (on separate paper) the difference of these sums, 
. Place difference under last item of expenditure, 

. Draw single cross-line under each column, 

. Add each column, 

. Draw double cross-lines under the sums, or totals. 


The totals should be the same, and should stand opposite 
each other, as in the illustration given below. The double 
lines under the totals indicate that the account is balanced— 
one side is made equal to the other: 


N Anh WD 








RECEIVED CASH PAID 
For Eggs 1 | 20 For Flour 1} 50 
For Butter | 2150 For Can-rubbers 15 

| For Candy 10 


*Balance on hand \\ *$4\ 95 





From Father | $5 | For Sugar $2 
| 
| 
| 

















* Should be written in red, 


From the account, we see that the amount actually paid out 
is but $3.75. If the balance on hand ($4.95) is entered as an 
expenditure when it has not really been paid out, the entry 
is a false one. For that reason, it and the words, “ Balance on 
hand,” are put in red. The cross ruling should also be done 


in red. 
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THE BALANCE BEAM. 


This happily illustrates the process of balancing an account. 
Consider that receipts and expenditures have all been made in 
silver money. Place the receipts in the left-scale pan, the ex- 
penditures in the right. How much silver money must be 
added to the expenditures to make them balance the receipts? 





This amount ($4.95) is called the balance, because it equals the 
balance of cash on hand. 
MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE. 
Put the items in the form of an account, and balance the ac- 
count. No dates are given, but, instead, the items are num- 
bered: 


1. Received cash, $15.30. 6. Paid cash, 13.00. 
2. Paid cash, 4.00. 7. Received cash, 18.00. 
3. Received cash, 40.00. 3. Received cash, 40.00. 
4. Paid cash, 3.25. 9. Paid cash, 14.20. 
5. Paid cash, 5.00. 10. Paid cash, 12.00. 


What is the balance of cash on hand? 

1. Booker Washington began business with $969.47 in cash. 
2. He paid store rent, $73.50. 3. He bought goods for cash, 
$339.80. 4. He sold goods for cash, $224. 5. He paid insur- 
ance on goods in cash, $17.44. 6. He paid a storage bill in 
cash, $2.80. 7. He sold goods for cash, $424.80. 8. He loaned 
Sam Jones, for thirty days, cash, $250. 9. He paid hired help 
in cash, $75. 10. He received of R. D. King cash, on account, 
$200. ° How much cash has he left? 

Give pupils items for an account each day, and review the 
theory with each account until they understand it perfectly. 
Take accounts from various kinds of business. Some of them 
should be long, to give practice in addition. Require neat- 
ness and accuracy—rulings parallel, and columns of figures 
straight. 

After practice on a sufficient number of problems, pupils 
will know the form of a cash account, and how to keep and 
balance it. This knowledge will now help us to go rapidly 
forward, since the cash account is similar in many re- 
spects to a 

PERSONAL ACCOUNT. 

Suppose that you are a miller, and have, within the month, 
had dealings with Hall Caine as follows: 

Oct. 2. Sold him on credit flour and meal for $6.30; Oct. 10. 
Sold him, on credit, meal and bran for $4.60; Oct. 15. He paid 
cash, $10; Oct. 18. Sold him, on credit, flour for $3; Oct. 27. 
He paid cash, $2. How much does he still owe? 

Give this problem to your pupils, and ask them to put it in 
convenient form. The thoughtful ones, following the plan of 
the cash account, will probably make two columns, placing in 
one the amounts Hall Caine owes: in the other, the amounts 
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he has paid. They will be likely to place the columns side by 
side in the form of an account. Most of the facts necessary to 
an understanding of the personal account pupils will supply 
out of their knowledge of a cash account and of practical busi- 
ness, if properly taught. 

Teach inductively. Use the knowledge pupils have to de- 
velop what is new. Ask questions that will lead pupils to 
think; the Socratic question is the best. Do not tell pupils 
what you may, without using too much time; lead them to 
discover for themselves. 

Concerning the above problem, lead pupils to observe: 

1. That one column shows what was received by Hall Caine; 
the other, what was paid by him; that it is an account with 
him; hence, it may be called Hall Caine’s account, and his 
name may be written at the top. 

2. That he did not pay for the flour and meal at the time he 
got them, but went in debt; hence, for these goods he is 
debtor. This is expressed by writing “Dr.” at the top and 
on the left side of the account in which the goods are charged. 

3. That it is to his credit to pay his debts; hence, he is 
credited, on the opposite side of the account, with the amounts 
paid and “ Cr.” written at the top. 

4. That the difference between the sum of his debits and the 
sum of his credits will balance his account—it is the amount 
he still owes. 

5. That to balance his account, the amount he still owes 
should be placed: (in red) on the credit side, both columns 
added, and single and double cross-lines ruled, as in the cash 


























account: ” 
Dr. HALL CAINE eae 
Oct.| 2 |Flourand Meal|| 6]30 || Oct. | 15 |Cash 10 
“| 10 |Meal and Bran|| 4\60 |} “ | 27 |Cash 2 
“| 18 |Flour 3 *Balance *1lo0 
| | | | 13190 I | | N_13190_ 
*In red 


6. That in debiting and crediting a personal account,—for 
such is Hall Caine’s—a bookkeeper should have the person in 
mind whose name is at the head of the account, and debit the 
account when he receives value, and credit his account when 
he gives value. 

Test the ability of your pupils to do this by changing the 
problem given above, thus: 

If Hall Caine were the miller, and you bought of him the 
flour, meal, and bran, paying him the amounts named above, 
how would his account appear on your book? 


MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE, 


1. James H. Clark owes us a balance of $100. 2. He buys 
of us, on credit, goods amounting to $33. 3. He pays us cash, 
$50. 4. He delivers in our barn five tons of hay, worth $30. 
5. He works for us four days, at $2 a day. 6. He gives us a 
note worth $27. What is the balance of indebtedness for or 
against him? 

Give your pupils numerous problems of various kinds. . Re- 
view the theory until they know when to debit and when to 
credit a personal account, and how to balance the same, 
whether the indebtedness be for or against the person whose 
name is at the head of the account. 





The Bad Boy. 


When I was a pupil, there was a boy that gave a great deal 
of trouble, and we never could tell why this was the case, for 
Arthur was a great helper when we had excursions. The 
teacher used to get at him -many times a day: “ Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? You have not looked at the spelling 
book.” If he failed to do a “sum,” she would say, “ Aren’t 
you.ashamed of yourself? The smallest girl in the lesson can 
do it.” Then he would come late, or stay out one day, or two 
days, and whisper and eat apples. When I began to keep 
school, I wondered what I should do with boys like Arthur. 
I thought I must say, “ Aren’t you ashamed?” but I did not. 
I have several boys that trouble me, but I don’t let them know 
it.. I have found it is a bad plan to have two classes—the good 
and the bad; I prefer to have them divided into the “ hard- 
tryers” and the “little-tryers.” E. Benedict. 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of education- 
al questions and often views may be expressed in the letters which 
the Schoot Fourna. cannot indorse, but which are thought-pro- 
voking and interesting enough to be worth the space they take up. 








Prof. Shaw and Spelling. 


To prove that superstitions, prejudices, and defenceless cus- 
toms die hard, and that in the minds and practices of progres- 
sive educationists there may often be found a medley of medie- 
val formalism and modern pedagogic sanity, one need go no 
tarther than the remarkable article in The School Journal of 
Aug. 27, 1898, by Prof. Edward R. Shaw. 

Starting with the statement, “The error of the past has been 
the loss of time and the waste of effort in teaching English 
from its formal phase, largely as an end in itself,” he later 
lays down the following sound principles: 

“What is to be insisted upon, therefore, is some positive 
underlying content in the pupil’s mind which he is led to ex- 
press either in oral or in written language, and out of this ex- 
pression all the formal aspects of composition are to issue.” 

“ Principles and usages of composition are to be learned in- 
cidentally in the study of correct and beautiful forms, and in 
the expression of thought.” 

Prof. Shaw insists upon a “ feeling for English” to be se- 
cured by the early and sympathetic study of masterpieces, and 
he would go back to these familiar models and teach technical 
grammar and secure variety of expression by means of their 
study, rather than by the study of made-to-order exercises. 

But in the discussion, so full of inspiration, we find: 

“The first essential of English composition to be secured in 
the elementary school is correct spelling.” And then we are 
urged to teach this “ formal phase” as an end in itself, from a 
spelling-book, as a regular exercise, at a definite time. The 
pupil is “to pronounce each word, then each syllable cumula- 
tively, and then the whole word.” He would not leave the 
selection of words to the judgment of the teacher, and he 
would neither gather them from the masterpieces studied nor 
wait upon the child’s own need in the expression of its 
thought. 

Is not this the error of the past? Have we not made pen- 
manship, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, 
and like formal phases of the subject the chief ends of our 
work in teaching composition? Have we not neglected the 
“ positive underlying content in the pupil’s mind,” the quicken- 
ing of his sympathies, the culture of his imagination, the re- 
finement of his tastes? Is correct spelling “the first essential 
of English composition to be.secured in the elementary ” or 
any other “school?” 

We have been busy with definitions, classifications, para- 
digms, parsings, diagrams, rigamaroles, analyses, rules, spell- 
ing, penmanship, and the like for years, and have nothing to 
show for it. Text-books and teachers and long hours and 
weary years and many examinations have not enabled the 
school materially to affect the language of the pupil. “ Loss 
of time and waste of effort” have been the uniform results of 
this attempt to teach the formal phase of language as an end 
in itself. Now there is a change of plan in all good schools. 
We approach the subject of language from the side of mental 
content, vivid images, and strong emotions. The child reads 
literature, studies science, questions nature, and is led to ex- 
press freely his thoughts and feelings in oral or in written 
language. With good models before him, this expression is 
made to gradually conform to good usage in all purely formal 
matters. The pupil listens to know how others say it; he looks 
to see how others write it; he receives the suggestions and 
corrections of his teacher. The first essential of English 
composition to be secured in the elementary school is freedom 
in expressing that which is worth expressing. After this come 
force and clearness and beauty. Conformity with arbitrary 
usages in spelling, punctuation, and the like, are to receive 
attention, but they are subordinate matters. 

Why make spelling an exception to all other formal matters? 
After all, is there any other way to select the words which chil- 
dren should spell than to wait until they attempt to express 
themselves in written speech? If we wish to suggest other 
words, is it not better to present them in dictation lessons in 
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a 
which the child is required to write sentences and paragraphs 
that may serve as models? 4 arner. 

Missouri Valley, lowa. 





Suggestions in Composition Work. 


It is necessary that much\care and time be given to the 
method of teaching English in secondary schools, but it is 
still more necessary to consider carefully what it is best to do. 
with younger children. I refer to those who are beginning 
the fourth year of school life.. 

Experience has taught me that no tendency must be more 
carefully checked than that of writing simply to cover ground, 

It is well to take some object, and, after the proper consid- 
eration and explanation\insist that the composition shall con- 
tain but three or four short sentences, each one stating a fact. 

(I have had a piece of quartz in my hand. It is a hard, glassy 

substance, and it cannot be scratched. I learned that there 
is a great deal of it in the neighborhood. It is used in making 
zlass. , 
‘ The is a little sample of the character and length of the work 
in the early part of the fourth year. It is a comparatively sim- 
ple matter to encourage ease and fluency after laying this foun- 
dation. ; 

In the workIam doing now with boys finishing their seventh 
year, I find debate a valuable aid. They will look up a subject 
very thoroly, in order that their “side may win,” and thus 
they become so full of it that the expression of it in writing is 
comparatively easy. Mary Cleveland Huntington. 





Sloyd Shavings. 


A straight line drawn is a manner of prayer. 

Continuity is the midrib of character. im 2 

Expression, to be truthful, must bear the mark of individu- 
ality. : ‘ 

——_— is the attribute of maturity. The norm of child- 
hood does not attain it. oe: : 

Ability to give is purest power. The power to give is gained 
by giving. ‘ ; : 

“The scion of a wealthy house, untrained to use his hands, is 
a cripple rich enough to buy his crutch. ; 9 

A good story in bad type is like a beautiful woman in a 
dowdy dress. . 

The artisan need but understand his tool. The artist must 
understand this and more; he must be conscious of his theme. 

It is a good thing to desire Pia But the best teach- 
ing trains the pupil to criticise himself. ; 

Truth and beauty are one, and have a myriad forms. The 
child, brought to love one of these, is prepared to love 
them all. ; —— : ' 

The moral rests upon the intellectual. Ethics is a form 0 
applied mathematics. It is an_ estimate of the norm of im- 
pringement of man on man. Mercy enters ant tempers the 
i - but that is neither ethics nor morals. 
nema Walter J. Kenyon. 

State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


Shall We Smoke ? 


A principal of a large school in New York descended the 
stairs with one of his assistants, and at the door said: Wait 
till I light up.” The janitor, a keen, observing Irishman, re- 
remarked, as they went away: “That’s just what the boys 
say at their door.” And that means another generation of 
smokers. We have not yet arrived at the point where smoking 
is made an objection to the employment of a teacher, but we 
shall get there by and by. oo, 

In a suburb of New York, a principal was to be selected for 
a high school, and one of the board of education remarked to 
a candidate who was almost engaged, “I admit I should like 
it better if you did not use tobacco. I have brought up my 
boys to let it alone, and you will agree with me that all boys 
would be better without it.” ; 

In some, if not all, the normal schools of this state no stu- 
dent is accepted who uses tobacco. The theological schools 
of most, if not all, denominations take this ground. The pres- 
ident of the New York board of education is not. only a non- 
user of tobacco, but a leader of a movement against it in the 
schools. } : 

The women of the W. C. T. U., in the West, especially, 
throw their influence against the use of tobacco: and candi- 
dates for state officers have been rejected who had the smoking 
habit, it is said. The leading teachers’ agencies warn their 
candidates that it will stand in their way; they will say, “I have 
an application for a gentleman to teach , salary, ; 
he must not use tobacco.” 7 

These are some of the straws that show which way the 
wind is blowing. The “coming teacher” will not be a 
user of tobacco, that is plain. It is not so many years ago 
that a similar stand was taken as to the use of alcohol. No 
man can now be appointed as teacher or superintendent who 
is addicted to the use of alcohol. Under these circumstances, 
it is the part of wisdom for the voung men entering on teach- 
ing not to form the habit of using tobacco. 

Brooklyn. E. Fletcher Russell. 
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There is something radically and fatally wrong with 
a teacher who has no educational creed. Education 
is a responsible and complicated work, which must 
be carefully planned from beginning to end. There 
must be a definite aim and a clear understanding of 
the ways and means of reaching it. In other words, 
the educator must have in his mind some fixed prin- 
ciples of action. Without them he is like the captain 
of a ship without a compass. Every fad that stirs up 
a breeze may turn him from his course. If he isa 
routinist, his pupils will be deprived of many oppor- 
tunities for educational development. In short, only 
a teacher who has clear and rational educational con- 
victions can be safely entrusted with the training of 
children 


But the collecting and organizing a body of sound 
educational doctrine is no easy task. The profes- 
sional aspect of teaching is as yet but imperfectly 
developed, and there is little agreement as to what 
constitutes an authoritative statement in matters ped- 
agogical. Often people assume the direction of edu- 
cational affarrs with no other qualification than suc- 
cess in a political contest. Again, in teachers’ meet- 
ings a bright speaker with just a superficial, if any, 
knowledge of pedagogy, frequently impresses his 
audience more than a thoroughly grounded educator 
who lacks ability in public address. Furthermore, 
there is an abundance of books and periodicals, all 
professing to be pedagogical in character, which pre- 
sent almost as many different and conflicting opinions 
concerning fundamentals as there are writers. No 
wonder the belief prevails that the theory of educa- 
tion is merely a matter of opinion, an arbitrary thing, 
concerning which one person’s judgment is as good 
as that of another. 


Some parents talk about “breaking a child’s will.” 
What they mean is to induce the child to give up his 
way and follow theirs. A child needs to be taught 
that ii is best for him to give up his way, he needs to 
be accustomed to do it. When he sees that he is 
asked to give up his way just because the other per- 
son wants to show his power, then he rebels. There 
are bad children who refuse to submit to authority 
and who must be made to follow another’s way, but 
he should feel that his good is the end sought. We 
doubt very much whether a child can be made to be- 
lieve that the one who sets out to “ break his will,” is 
seeking his good. 

The hard thing, “the stone to roll away from the 
door,” has been and still is to induce teachers to be- 
lieve they need continual intellectual and spiritual re- 
freshment. Mohamet was a wonderful figure in the 
world’s history ; one third of the human race are Mo- 
hammedans. He went off by himself to a cave one 
month each year to fast and to “ink. Now how many 
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of those who labor in the school room leave it daily 
to 4ink ? Think on the humanitarian problems pre- 
sented, for this is what Mohamet did. Of course 
there are a good number, and more than there were 
ten years ago ; still there are too many who enter the 
room on Monday just such as they were on Friday 
night. 


In 1897, the associated academic principals of New 
York state appointed a committee on teachers’ annui- 
ties. The report of the committee was adopted last 
December, and the committee continued, and author- 
ized to confer with a like committee of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. The joint committee. 
consisting of William J. Milne, A. S. Downing, E. W. 
Lyttle, Richard G. Searing, Mary E. McGovern, A. B. 
Blodgett, and I’. S. Fosdick, met in July, and reported 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


1. That an annuity association of the teachers, superintend- 
ents, and school commissioners of the state of New York 
should be formed. 

2. That membership in this association should be purely 
voluntary; but that a teacher once joining the association 
should not .withdraw without forfeiture of benefits. 

3. That the state treasurer should be custodian of the funds. 


4. That all applicants for admission should be required to 
present a certificate of good health from a reputable physician 
satisfactory to the officers of the association. 

5. That a level rate per cent. of salary should be charged 
teachers, varying according to the age at which they enter the 
association, and that there should be no difference in rates 
on account of sex. 

6. That membership in any city association shall not debar a 
teacher from membership in the state association. 


7. That this committee be directed to confer with like com- 
mittees of the state council of superintendents, the state asso- 
ciation of school commissioners and superintendents, and with 
delegates from the teachers’ associations of all the cities of the 
state with a view of perfecting the details of the organization. 


Important Educational Meetings. 


Oct. 14-15.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association. Pres- 
ident, E. H. Forbes; secretary, S. P. Willard, Colchester. 

Oct. 29.—Rhode Island institute, Providence. 

Dec. 26.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Redfield. 
President, H. E. French, Elk Point; secretary, Jennie Ru- 
dolph, Canton. 

Dec. 26-28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. President, Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield; secretary, 
Lewis C. Wolley, Trenton. 

Dec. 27-29.—Iilinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. President, J. H. Collins, Springfield; secretary, Joel 
M. Bowlby, Metropolis. 

Dec. 27-29.--Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Orleans. President, D. B. Showalter, Monroe; secretary, Miss 
Lula Soape, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. President, E. D. Luckey, St. Louis; secretary, H. 
E. Dubois, Kansas City. 

Dec. 27-30.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at St. Au- 
gustine. President, Dr. W. E. Knibloe, Jacksonville; secre- 
tary, D. R. Cox, Tallahassee. 

Dec. 28-30.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at He- 
lena. President, M. A. Stapleton, Anaconda; secretary, Miss 
Maly Mullins, Butte. 

Christmas week.—-California State Teachers’ Association, at 
Santa Rosa. President, C. W. Childs, San Jose; secretary, 
Miss M. F. Fitzgerald, San Francisco. 

Christmas week.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at 
St. Paul. President, A. E. Engstrom, Cannon Falls; secre- 
tary, J. D. Bond, St. Paul. 

Christmas week.—Arizona Teachers’ Association, at Phee- 
nix. President, W. B. Blount, Scottsdale. 

Christmas week.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lansing. President, J. W. Simmons, Owosso; secretary, 

L. Palmer, Jackson. 

Dec. 31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapo- 
lis. President, F. M. Staker, Terre Haute; secretary,.James | 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 
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A Jewish Agricultural and Industrial School. 


Woodbine, N. J., is a thriving town of a thousand inhabi- 
tants. It was founded as a Jewish colony by the trustees of 
the Baron de Hirsch fund in 1891, and is situated in the north- 
ern part of Cape-May county, fifty-six miles from Philadelphia. 

Baron de Hirsch has contributed millions of dollars for the 
encouragement ‘of agricultural pursuits among the Jews. 
Whether his attempt in the United States will prove success- 
ful or not it is hardly possible to say at present, as the time 
from the founding of the settlement till now is not suficiently 
long to show its outcome. Woodbine is, however, already 
remarkable for its educational atmosphere. There are two 
public schools, evening classes for adults, a religious school, 
a kindergarten, two educational clubs, and two fraternal so- 
Cieties. 

The Baron de Hirsch Agricultural and Industrial school at 
this place grew out of a course of weekly lectures on various 
practical subjects given during the winter of 1893. Thus far 
the school has been largely experimental; but-its success has 
been so marked as to encourage the trustees of the Baron de 
Hirsch fund to enlarge the school materially in the belief that 
there exists among the younger Jewish farmers a demand for 
agricultural training. 

At present, the school farms consist of 240 acres of land, 
half of which is in an excellent state of cultivation. The 
school-house is a two-story building, with four commodious 
lecture-rooms, an office, a laboratory, and a library. There 
are also woodwork and general workshops. A dormitory for 
the accommodation of one hundred pupils is in course of 
erection. The out buildings consist of four poultry houses, a 
barn and yards, sheds, corn-cribs, two green-houses, and a 
stcrage-room. 

The school is intended for both sexes. The course of study 
covers three years. The practical aim of the school is to train 
up practical, intelligent farmers. At the same time, the gen- 
eral education, as laid out in the schedule of studies, will ena- 
———— to follow some other calling, should they prefer 
to do so. 

The school is the “ hobby ” of the superintendent of the col- 
ony, Prof. H. L. Sabsovich, who is a native of Russia, and a 
graduate of the Zurich Polytechnicum. The idea of manual 
training being combined with an agricultural education is the 
new creed of Russian pedagogy. The Baron de Hirsch Agri- 
cultural and Industrial school is the only one of its kind in ex- 
istence in the United States. The possibilities for future use- 
fulness are great, tho the lack of experienced teachers and the 
absence of a qualified supervisor may obstruct its immediate 
success. It is to be regretted in general that the trustees of 
the Baron de Hirsch fund having charge over such an exten- 
sive educational field do not apply modern methods of super- 
vision, and manage their institutions with greater care from 
a pedagogical standpoint. Boris D. Bogen. 

Hebrew Technical Institute, N. Y. 





Mathematics in California. 


The following is a signed letter from a school trustee of 
Oakland, Cal., to the San Francisco “ Evening Post.” Com- 
ment is unnecessary: 


“T had in my wagon, driving down Broadway, a young lady, 
then a student at the high school. Presumably, she had passed 
thru the various grades in the grammar school. In fact, I 
know she had; and two other young ladies, whose educational 
advantages were limited to an outside district. Stopping in 
front of a fruit store, I asked the price of melons. Said the 
dealer, ‘Seven dollars per hundred.’ ‘I will take ten,’ said I. 
And as these melons were being handed up, I asked the young 
ladies, ‘Girls, how much must I pay this gentleman for these 
ten melons at $7 per hundred?’ The high-school girl an- 
swered $3.90, the Grant school girl, $2.50, and the Piedmont 
school girl. 90 cents. I was simply paralyzed. 

“ Being at that time a trustee of the Piedmont school dis- 
trict, I made it my business on the next Monday morning to 
call at the school and request permission of the principal to 
ask the youngsters in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
the same question. Not one of them had the remotest idea of 
working it out mentally, nor could any one of them work it out 
on the blackboard. I tried them with the simplest questions 
in potatoes, onions, and pumpkins with the same result. On 
the next Saturday afternoon the high-school young ladies 
referred to, met me with another high-school student. Said 
she: ‘I am ashamed to meet you, Mr. Craig. That melon 
question was so easy that I don’t know what to think of my- 
self.’ Said her companion, ‘ What was it, Mr. Craig?’ I then 
laid the proposition before her. After studying it mentally 
for some minutes, the answer came, ‘ If 100 melons cost $7, ten 
melons will cost 70-10oths,’ and beyond that she could not 


ass. 

“T told the story some two years ago before the Teachers’ 
Institute of Alameda county, and in the presence of Mr. Mc- 
Chesney. I told it also to the principal of the San Francisco 
girls’ high school. Said he, ‘The same simple question would 


not be answered by 90 per cent. of the high-school girls in San 
Francisco. 
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Biography in History. 


Supt. Ernst S. Dreher, of Columbia, S. C., in a recent aq- 
dress on “ The Study of American History,” said: 

“In our teaching of history, too much time is given by 
teachers and text-books to the externals of history; events 
facts, and actions—the objectives of history are unduly em- 
phasized, while the subjectives of history, thoughts, emotions 
ideas, and feelings are often entirely overlooked. \We teach 
signs and symbols of things and omit the things themselves; 
wars and battles are described, the hour when they began, the 
number killed, and the names of the generals are all given in 
detail, but very little is said about the opposing ideas, political, 
social, and industrial that belch from the cannon and gleam 
from the sword and saber, or flash from deadly bayonet. His- 
tory must be something more than a record of the deeds of 
mankind; it must deal with the entire life of a people in the 
process of growth.” ; 

Carlyle says: “ The history ot tiie world is the biography of 
great men.” The life of a nation is but the composite of the 
lives of the individuals who make it. 

“ As an introduction to biographical history, stories of ad- 
ventures and deeds of heroism, in which children so much de- 
light, should be read and studied. The interest and pleasure 
manifested by children in these things have received but little 
recognition at the hands of writers of text-books on history. 
Thousands of them begin the study by memorizing, from the 
briefest of brief histories, unadorned facts, thickly crowded 
on every page. With such books and such material for a be- 
ginning, it is not a matter of surprise that the average Ameri- 
can youth is so ignorant of his country’s history. It is, how- 
ever, gratifying to note that the story and the biographical 
elements have been introduced within recent years, into a few 
of our school histories for beginners. Where these books 
have been used, the results have been encouraging, history 
has become a thing of living interest, and children are learn- 
ing more of its real essence, tho they may not be able to name 
all the battles of the Revolutionary war, with dates and gen- 
erals.” 


Cincinnati Notes. 


The new school year begins auspiciously, and the Normal 
institute, which precedes, was one of the best held in the city. 
A thousand or more teachers were in attendance. Hon. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Hon. Henry Sabin, and Dr. A. E. Winship were 
on the program. It was the first time that Mr. Sabin had 
been with us, so the teachers were much interested in his talk 
“ My Educational Creed,” the essence of which was published 
in The School Journal about a year ago. He prefaced his ad- 
dress by saying the so-called practical education is a mistake; 
give the boy the best the schools can teach, and then let him 
get the practical education. The really practical education is 
the one that teaches the boy to use the powers given him. 
As examples of this, he cited John Q. Adams, who spent his 
entire life in getting an education, and in so doing, reached 
every station in life the people were able to give him. The 
greatest thing in the world is the little child, and the greatest 
calling to which God calls us is the teaching of the child. Per- 
ish the system, but save the child. There is need of a system; 
in fact, must be one; but when we worship it and forget the 
child, we commit a heinous crime. More heart and less ma- 
chinery is demanded. 7 

Dr. Schaeffer’s talks on American history and civil govern- 
ment convinced the teachers that these are broad subjects, and 
should be taught in a broad way. Dr. Winship has been with 
us five or six years in succession, and he is as popular now as 
he was the first year. : ’ 

On Thursday of institute week the principals reorganized 
for the coming year by electing the following officers: Prin. 
Geo. W. Oyler, of the twenty-first district, president; Prin. 
H. H. Fisk, of the sixth district, vice-president; Prin. S. T 
Logan, of the first district, secretary, and Prin. M. F. An- . 
drew, of Lincoln school, treasurer. : ; 

The first regular meeting will be held Oct. 8, at which time 
Pres. Monfort, of the B. of E., and Mr. John Schwab, chair- 
man of the German department, will deliver addresses. | 

On Sept. 14, the people of the “ East End” were invited to 
attend the opening and dedicating of the new Lincoln school, 
corner of Golden and Delta avenues. The building is an 
eight-room brick school-house, with all conveniences. Prin. 
Towell, with his associate teachers, had decorated it with flags, 
bunting, and flowers. From 10 o’clock in the morning till 4 
o’clock in the afternoon the teachers were kept busy receiving 
and entertaining the patrons and friends of the school. In the 
evening, members of the board, teachers, and friends enjoyed 
a banquet. The trustee of the district, who has labored so 
faithfully for this building, Wm. McCallister, acted as toast- 
master. Speeches were made by Pres. Monfort and other 
members of the board. . 

On Friday of the same week the old thirteenth district be- 
came a thing of the past, and there was dedicated in its place 
the “ Noah Webster” school. Two such dedications in one 
week certainly speaks well for our “ Queen of the West,” and 
reminds us that old things must give way to the new. 

The first meeting of the Mathesis for the new year occurred 
Sept. 27, in the teachers’ club-rooms. Dr. R. H. Whallon, 
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resident of the board of examiners, read a paper on “ The 

rain the Organ of the Mind; Discussions of the Mind.” _ The 
discussions included “The Primitive Elements of Volition, 
Miss Cora Bartlett; “Growth of Voluntary Power, Miss 
Anna Logan; “Strength Comes by Endeavor,” Prin. F. E. 
Swing, _ “ History of the Free-Will Controversy,” Prin. 

. H.. Fick. 
“er a meeting of the board of education Sept. 26, Dr. J. C. 
Culbertson presented a resolution, asking the authorities of 
the University of Cincinnati to add a pedagogical department. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. If this should be 
done, our city normal school will be a thing of the past. 





Co-Operation of Home and School : 


A PRACTICAL CHILD-STUDY SCHEME. 


The following plan which is in successful operation explains 
itself. 

Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 
To Parents :— 

Beginning with this school year about 850 pupils are enrolled 
in Hillhouse high school. Nearly 350 of these are entire 
strangers to the teachers, while of the others but little is known 
beyond their deportment in school, their ability to recite their 
lessons, and a few of their more readily observed traits of character. 
Yet we are expected to guide these young people wisely, inspire 
them, help them form useful habits, and at the same time guard 
their health and promote a proper and reasonable enjoyment of 
life. 

Now with this responsibility resting upon us, the best possible 
understanding of the health conditions, characteristic traits and 
outside interests of our pupils is of such supreme importance that 
we are anxious to get from you all the assistance you Can give. 

Answers to the questions on the accompanying blank, based on 
a careful consideration of them, will be of great value to us and 
will, we trust, result in a benefit to all parties concerned. 

We realize that we are putting youz to a great deal of trouble in 
asking you to reply to these question , but as we are seeking in- 
formation that you alone can give, we hope it will be possible for 
you to comply promptly with our request. In answering the 
questions we think it desirable that parentsdo not conter with their 
children. In each case we would be pleased to have the questions 
answered fully and frankly. 

Very truly yours, 
Myron ‘I’. Scudder, 
Principal. 


Parents’ Memoranda. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS. 
Name of Pupil 


Condition of health during the past year or to... panes os 
Any tendency to headache?................... Is eyesight or 
MEANING GEICCUIVET. oisec sc cs ccccessss Sleeps about how many 


hours? (From eight to nine hours is a desirable average.) 
Is time enough taken to eat a good breakfast before going 


MOUSCHOOIE 6esccisiss0es 0 ) Is sufficient recreation and exercise 
CEKCH CACH GAY? sc... cs cseess Mention any injurious effects 
that seem to be traceable to school influences or requirements 
Beles GaN Ault sei emierinsinsoe sur On returning from school, is 
there any headache, nervousness, fretfulness, or low spirits? 
PE Se et ee Does this appear more marked at the 


f so, and it becomes 
more noticeable as the term progresses, we hope you will in- 
virtues of school life. Regular study hours at home should 
form us of it.) 

SCHOOL WORK. 


Care of health and the development of a strong physique, 
pd with girls, is far more important than study. Con- 
siderations of health should always come first. But health, 

ermitting plenty of good hard study, is one of the cardinal 

e established, and conscientiously observed. 

About how much time is spent in study at home in the 


INOMMINE?. «0/06 Besse Sraiaees ehece in the atternoon?...... 0.65... 
In the evening?..-...... Are regular-stated study hours ob- 
served, or is the studying done spasmodically?............... 
OT eaten Are lessons taken up willingly, or is there need 
Ot Urbing Ot “VOUrDPArel. . ioc oso oe Ta ea thes oes ae 
oe TO eres Do you think too much is required by the 
Te” ORES ae Sn ere era Do you think more time 
cculd be spent in study without detriment to health?......... 
SA er ey ee Be Which study, if any, is spoken of as the 
MOM -GHACHIET 6 20 Ts va Which::as easiesttt:.......53... 


OUTSIDE INTERESTS. 
How much time is spent each day in work that is z0¢ school 


WOTK?....0.00005 eooeee Mind of work?....... Sa iiene teenies 
Mention things in which particular interest is permanently 
ME Si gunicd. cries <6 caiegeh ons ome deer ....- Is there any 


specially marked talent or ability shown?....... Rcietes Sree ioe t 
About how much time is spent in reading books #o/ connected 
WIL ACHOO! WOTKE oi5.5.05:00:6 5 eae a ges tere 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


‘ 


ae RR Name of Parent. 
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Prin. Alfred Bayliss, 
OF THE STREATOR TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Bayliss, Republican candidate for state superintendent was 
born in Cleveland, O. He worked his way thru Hillsdale college, 
Mich., from which he was graduated in 1870. He was county 


superintendent of La Grange county, Indiana, from 1871 to 
1874, resigning to become superintendent of schools at Sterl- 
ing, Whiteside county, IIl., where he continued in charge, with 











Alfred H. Bayliss, of Streator, Ill., Republican candidate for State 
Superintendent of Instruction. 


the exception of two years devoted to newspaper work, up to 
1894. He was first assistant clerk of the lower house in the 
39th general assembly of Illinois, and he has been associate 
editor of the “ Child Study Monthly ” for several years. He 
became principal of Streator township high school in 1896, 
where he has been signally successful. He was nominated, 
June 15, by the Republican state convention, for state super- 
intendent. 

As an institute worker and manager, his services are always 
in demand. He has been president of the Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, and a member of the State Central 
Committee on Educational Progress, the leading committee oi 
the State Teachers’ Association. This committee has entire 
charge of all proposals for legislation on educational matters 
to be presented to the general assemblies of the state on behalf 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and largely shapes 
school matters in the state. 


Decision Against a Teacher, 


The case of Miss Susan Matilda Scott, of Philadelphia, in 
her contention for recognition as principal of the Locust street 
grammar school, has been followed by teachers thryugut Penn- 
sylvania. The facts are briefly these: Miss Scott was elected 
two years ago by the sectional board of the eighth section 
principal of the Locust street mixed grammar school. The 
appointment was not confirmed by the board of education, as 
according to their by-laws, no woman could become principal 
of a mixed grammar school. She had been principal of the 
school when it contained only boys, and was re-elected when 
the girls were admitted. No question was ever raised as to her 
ability, and as she held a general principal’s certificate, she 
was deemed eligible. But the board of education refused to 
pay her. She applied for a mandamus in common pleas court 
No. 2, and was refused. She then carried the case to the su- 
preme court. She based her contention on the legislative act 
of May 25, 1871, providing that sectional boards “ are hereby 
authorized and empowered to elect the principals of the gram- 
mar schools in their respective school sections, and the said 
person or persons so elected shall be entitled to act without 
further confirmation,” and also on the constitutional provision 
that “women twenty-one years of age and upward shall be 
eligible to any office of control or management under the 
school laws of the state.”” In the meantime, Miss Scott contin- 
ued to serve as principal for two years, without receiving a 


. cent of pay. Justice Mitchell, of the supreme court, in pass- 


ing on the case, held that the act of 1871 was merely affirma- 
tory of what had always been the practice; that the board of 
education had a perfect right to classify teachers so that men 
would not be appointed to kindergartens, women to manual 
training schools, and the like. The sectional boards, under 
the law, could appoint teachers with regard to the board’s 
classification, without necessity for their confirmation. But in 
Miss Scott’s case, the appointment was made in direct oppo- 
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sition to the board's classification. In regard to the consti- 
tutional provision, the words “ office of control or manage- 
ment” were held not to apply to teaching, which is an office 
of instruction. So the ruling of the lower court was upheld, 
and Miss Scott does not get her two years’ salary. 

The sub-committee of the night schools committee of the 
board has elected Miss Scott principal of one of the new 
graded night schools. 


Committee on National University. 


At the meeting of the national council of the N. E. A., held 
in Washington in July, upon motion of Dr. Charles De Garmo, 
the retiring president, a resolution was passed to appoint a 
committee of fifteen to inquire into the proposed plan for a 
national university. The membelrship of the committee has 
just been announced. The list is as follows: 

Pres. William R. Harper, of the University of Chicago 
(chairman); Pres. Edwin A. Alderman, of the University of 
North Carolina; Pres. James B. Angell, of the University of 
Michigan; Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia uni- 
versity; Pres. James H. Canfield, of Ohio state university; Dr. 
J. L..M. Curry, of Washington, D. C., agent of the Peabody 
and Slater funds; Supt. Newton C. Dougherty, of Peoria, IIL; 
Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the University of Illinois; Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard university; Prof. Edmund J. James. 
of the University of Chicago; Supt. William H. Maxwell, of 
New York; Prof. Bernard J. Moses, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Pres. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell university; Supt. F. 
Louis Soldan, of St. Louis; Pres. William L. Wilson, of Wash- 
ington and Lee university. 


State University Appropriations. 


Last week’s Journal called attention to the protests of com- 
mon-school educators in Wisconsin to the state university ap- 
propriation of $400,000. It appears that the conditions in In- 
diana are somewhat similar. In 1851, a clause was ‘inserted in 
the constitution, forbidding appropriations by the state to any 
schools higher than the public schools. In spite of this, the 
state university, two years later. secured an appropriation of 
$8,000 a year. This has been steadily increased, until now it 
amounts to $140,000 a year. In addition to this, it now asks 
for $250,000 for an additional plant, and still more money to 
enlarge the campus. 


A Generous Gift. 


Cincinnati, O.—A donation of $60,000 has been made to the 
University of Cincinnati for the erection of a south wing to 
the university building. The donor is Mr. Briggs S. Cunning 
ham, who gives the money in memory of his wife, always dur- 
ing her life a loyal friend of the institution. The trustees, in 
accepting the gift, voted that the south wing should be called 
Cunningham hall. 


Cooking Classes 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The public cooking schools of this city 
opened with a total enrollment of over 2,600 pupils, all of them 
girls in the sixth grade of the elementary schools. Cooking 
is not as yet a compulsory study, as the number of schools 
is not sufficient to provide accommodations for all the girls of 
the sixth grade. It is estimated that at least twenty-five such 
schools would be required if the study were regularly added 
to the curriculum. There are at present but nine. The amount 
appropriated this year for their maintenance was $4,000. In- 
struction in cooking is also given at the high school for girls. 


A Textile School in the South. 


Two weeks ago the Clemson Textile school was opened as 
a department of Clemson college, South Carolina. This is 
the first textile school ever opened in the South. It looks 
somewhat like a cotton mill, and is built in a thoroly substan- 
tial manner, with modern systems of lighting, heating, and 
ventilating. The course of study covers four years, and in- 
cludes mathematics, English history, agriculture, geometry. 
chemistry. physics, textile engineering and military science. 
In practical work, come woodworking, mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, forge work, drilling, foundry and machine-shop 
work, and designing. The first two years will be devoted to 
the study of general principles, and the last two to their prac- 
tical application. 


Valuable Courses of Instruction. 


Boston, Mass.—Fifty different classes are to be formed this 
season by the Young Men’s Christian Association. These 
courses cover the subjects from the most elementary studies 
to those fitting for college. Already six institutions of high 
grade have accepted the certificate of the Y. M. C. A., in place 
of an entrance examination. An evening law school has also 
been firmly established. -This prepares for bar examinations. 


College of Forestry Course of Study. 


Pres. Schurman announces that the course of study in the 
New York State College of Forestry, at Cornell university, 
will embrace civil engineering, higher mathematics, chemis- 
try, physics, entomology, botany, geology. etc. All instruction 
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will be given in Ithaca, with the possible exception of the 
spring term of the senior year. There will be practice work 
in the woods, but this will be done in the summer vacations, 
During the remainder of the year the professors and students 
will reside in Jthaca, except for short excursions to lumber 
cainps, mills, ete. 

The Hon. George M. Bowers, U. S. fish commissioner, has 
presented to the university a collection of fresh-water and salt- 
water fishes, numbering between four and five hundred thous- 
and specimens. The collection, in so far as it consists of living 
fishes, will be of great value to the College of Forestry, in 
which a course inpisciculture and venery is to be introduced. 
It is understood that duplicates of this collection are to 
be presented to other institutions. 


New York City. 


The New Examiners. 





At the last meeting of the central board of education, the 
four examiners recommended by City Supt. Maxwell from the 
eligible list of five were unanimously elected. As the fifth had 
declined an appointment, the eligible list furnished by the civil 
srvice commission was really narrowed to the four men elect- 
ed. They are: Walter L. Hervey, for four years; George J. 
Smith, for three years; James C. Byrnes, for two years; and 
Jerome A. O'Connell, for one year. 


The 1899 Budget. 


The finance committee presented the budget for 1899, and 
it was adopted. It calls for a total appropriation for the spe- 
cial school fund of $12,422,500.75, and for the general school 
jund of $12,112,836.77, making a total of $24,535,337.52. This 
is an increase of the 1898 appropriation of $12,531,055.08. This 
money is divided as follows: Manhattan and the Bronx, spe- 
cial fund, $7,380,065.88; generai fund, $7,173,209.77; Brooklyn, 
special fund, $3,612,594.95; general fund, $3,810,687: Queens, 
special fund, $842,351; general fund, $870,720; Richmond, spe- 
cial fund, $302,052.92; general fund, $258,220; the board of ed- 
ucation, $285,436. The board of estimate and apportionment 
will pass on the budget Oct. 10. 


Male Teachers’ Association. 


The Male Teachers’ Association at its meeting on Saturday, 
Oct. 2, appointed a committee to interview Col. Roosevelt 
and Judge Van Wyck as to their probable attitudes regarding 
a bill similar to the Ahearn bill. The association will protest 
to the comptroller against any delay in the payment of Septem- 
ber salaries. A committee will probably appear before the 
board of estimate and apportionment to urge the adoption 
of the amount appropriated by the board of education for sal- 
aries to carry out the new schedule. 


Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The next regular meeting will be held at the St. Denis, cor- 
ner Broadway and rith street, Saturday evening, Oct. 8, 1808, 
The program will consist of ‘an educational round-up,” a 
series of five-minute addresses by Messrs. Babcock, Chicker- 
ing, Collard. Edsall, Furey, Lyon, Magie, McCarthy, Ryan, 
Vanderbilt, and Towle. 


An Attractive Program. 


The lecture courses for the year in the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences form an attractive program. In the Eng- 
lish literature department, courses of lectures will be given 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of Manhattan, Henrv A. Clapp, of 
Boston, Prof. Richard Burton, of the University of Minnesota, 
Prof. Caleb T. Winchester, L.H.D., of Wesleyan university, 
Prof. Manuel I. Drennman, M.A., of Manhattan, and Howard 
Malcolm Ticknor, M.A., of Boston. Their subjects will include 
the authors of the later Victorian period, the plays of Shakes- 
peare, the modern novel. English poetry from 1832 to 1872, 
Chaucer, Tennyson, Browning, Kipling, and others. 
Marion Crawford has been invited to give a lecture on “ The 
Italy of To-day,” in February. Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, of 
Harvard university, will deliver a series of lectures on “ The 
Aims and Methods of Modern Psychology,” and Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, will give lectures on 
“The Psychology of Children.” These are but a few of the 
many attractive courses of lectures, dramatic readings, con- 
ferences, and discussions. 


A Victory for Barnard College. 


Barnard college opens its school year, not only free from 
debt, but with $100,000 to its credit. Last January, Barna: 
had an indebtedness of $130,000. Former mayor, Abraham 
S. Hewitt, then became president of the board of trustees. He 
issued an appeal, and $72,100 was subscribed, $35,000 of 
which was conditional upon the whole amount being raised 
by Oct. 3, the opening day of the year. A further endow- 
ment of $100,000 was promised last Friday if the debt of $58,000 
was met on Monday. At nine o’clock Monday night, the 
amount was raised and the endowment assured. Some of the 
largest subscriptions are as follows: Mrs. A. A. Anderson, 
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ohn D. Rockefeller and 


the donor of Millbank hall, $25,000; 
liver H. Payne, $5,000, 


J. Pierpont Morgan, $10,000 each; 
and a friend, $6,000. 

The college, on Amsterdam avenue, 119th and 120th streets, 
adjoining Columbia university, opened Monday, with an en- 
rollment of 308 students. Fiske hall, the new dormitory given 
py Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, was opened for the first time. Bar- 
yard was opened in 1889, and its graduates receive their di- 
plomas from Columbia. Miss Emily J. Smith is dean. 


Columbia Opens. 


Columbia university opened Monday with an enrollment of 
2,800 students. The new gymnasium was also opened. The 
exercises were held in the chapel, Pres. Low presiding. Chap- 
lain George R. Van de Water, of the Seventy-first New York 
Volunteers, who served thru the war, was received with great 
enthusiasm. Pres. Low, in his address, spoke feelingly of the 
men whom Columbia had given to the nation, but rejoiced that 
colleges thruout the country had been animated by the spirit 
of patriotism, and had all done their share. The indebtedness 
of the university, Pres. Low announced, is $3,500,000. 


People’s Singing Classes. 


The People’s Singing classes, of New York city, established 
in 1892, will be continued this year under the supervision of 
Dr. Frank Damrosch. About 3,000 people attend the meet- 
ings, which are held Sunday afternoons from October to May. 
The object of the classes is to teach the reading of music. 
There are two grades, elementary and advanced. y B sith va 
and application blanks can be obtained from the secretary, 41 
University place. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte’s 
kindergarten work in the United States was celebrated this 
summer by the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten Association. A 
reception was held at the hotel San Remo in New York, and 
besides the association, many prominent educators of the city 
were present. Letters of congratulation were received from 
Dr. Henry Barnard and Dr. W. T. Harris. Dr. Jenny B. Mer- 
rill presided over the exercises, and reports were given of the 
classes from 1873 to 1878. Mrs. Clarence E. Meleney, on be- 
half of the graduates, presented to Mrs. Kraus-Boelte an elab- 
orate loving cup, appropriately inscribed. 


Noah T. Clarke Ph. D. 


Dr. Noah T. Clarke, whose death ‘has been noticed in these 
columns, was a well-known figure among the older educrtors of 
New York state. His family was from New England, altho he 
was born in Naples, N. Y., Apri! 8, 1817._ As a boy he worked 
on the farm and struggled for an education in the old log school- 
house of the town. He longed for an education, however, and 
spent one winter at the Franklin academy, at Prattsburg. Then 
he went to Canandaigua and entered the academy. During the 
winters he taught school, until he had finished his course. In 
1841, he returned as an instructor, and read law in his spare mo- 
ments: In 1853, he became principal of the academy, after a 
brief scientific course at Harvard. Hamilton college conferred 
on him the degree of A. M., and in 1869, the Regents honored 
him with the degree of Ph.D. He continued at the head of the 
academy until 1882, having served the institution as a teacher for 
forty-one years. In 1875 he became president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and was a devoted worker for its interests. He 
married in 1846, and leaves six children—two married daughters 
at Canandaigua; S. Merrill Clarke, of the editorial staff of the 
New York “Sun;” William B. Clarke, of the editorial staff of 
the Baltimore “‘ American;” John M. Clarke, assistant state 
geologist. and Rev. Mason Clarke, pastor of the First Presbyter- 
ian church. of Brooklyn. 

Dr. Clarke was a man of strong and influential personality. 
His hold over his students was a personal one, and Ris morning 
talks in the chapel of the academy were filled with earnest per- 
sonal friendship and fatherly wisdom. He was a modest man. 
and never sought an active political life tho always doing his full 
duty as a citizen. 

Timely Topics for Discussion. 


The New York Educational Council will meet in Law Room, 
No. 1, New York University, Saturday, October 15, at 10:30 A. M. 
The topics for discussion will be: 1. What industrial work may 
be profitably included in . and grammar schools? . Dis- 
cussion led by Prin. C. D. Larkin, of Brooklyn. 2. What should 
be the attitude of the teacher toward current political events? (a) 
In the school, discussed by Prin. L. E. Rowel. of East Orange, 
N. J.; (b) In the community, by Supt. S. R. Shear. 


Notes of Association Meetings. 


The Branch Principals’ Association of Brooklyn borough 
meets the first Monday after the first Tuesday in each month. 
Meetings arc held at 4 P. M. in P. S. No. 15, Schermerhorn 
street and Third avenue. Miss Alice A. Douglas, of No. 55, is 
president, anc’ Miss Grace C. Strachan, of No. 42, secretary. 

The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association continues last 
year's officers, Dubois B. Frisbee, G. S. No. 4, president, and 
Abner B. Holley, G. S. No. 46, recording secretary. 


The Children’s Aid Society conducted twenty day and twelve 
evening schools during the past year, 34,531 ‘children coming 
‘ander the society’s charge: 
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Many of these were partly fed and partly clothed, lodging 
and employment found, and sick children treated. The socie- 
ty has its home in the United Charities building, East Twenty- 
second street. 


The Teachers Mutual Aid Association meets at the College 
of the City of New York, Lexington avenue and Twenty-third 
street, the third Monday in each month, at 4 P. M. Dr. John 

Conroy continues president and Miss Mary A. Curtis is 
secretary. 


The Teachers Building and Loan Association meets the last 
Friday of every month at 4 P. M. Jacob T. Boyle, of G. S. 
82, is president, and Alexander D. Stratton, of No. 4, secre- 
tary. 

Miss Emily Potter, of the Washington street school, is now 
the president of the Teachers’ Guild of Newark. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Aid Assouiation meets Oct. 19 and 
Dec. 14, (annual meeting) 1898, Feb. 15 and May 17, 1899. 
W. M. Jelliffe, of No. 45, is president, and Grace C. Wilson, 
of No. 15, secretary. » 


The American Geographical Society, 11 West Twenty-ninth 
street, meets Nov. 14 and Dec. 12, 1898, and Jan. 16, Feb. 13, 
March 12, and April 10, 1899. Charles P. Daly is president 
and Chandler Robbins secretary. 


The New York society for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren meets the second Tuesday in each month, at Fourth ave- 
nue and Twenty-third street. IE. Fellows Jenkins is secretary. 


The Vice-Principals’ Association, of Newark, meets the first 
Wednesday in each month. Miss Jane E. Allen, of the Wash- 
ington street school, is president, and Miss Fletcher, of the 
Elliot street school, corresponding secretary. 


The New York Geneological and Biological Séciety meets 
the second Friday of each month at its hall, 226 West Fifty- 
eighth street. ; 


Interesting Notes’ from Everywhere. - 


Of the fifty well-known educators whom Dr. Harper selected 
jor consultation concerning the betterment of Chicago 
schools, one-fifth are graduates of the Illinois state normal 
university. 


Omaha, Neb.—The board of education has raised the sal- 
aries of the supervisors of music and drawing by $40 and $20 
a month, respectively. This makes their salaries $150 and $130 
a month. An attempt was made to raise that of Supt. Wig- 
man, of the manual training department, but it failed. 


Westerly, R. I.—At the opening of the school year, the pu- 
pils of the high school petitioned for one session of school, 
from 8.30 to 2, instead of the two sessions formerly held. The 
board submitted the question to the parents, and 135 of the 
159 parents interested voted for one session. As a result, the 
board has decided to try the experiment for a month, begin- 
ning Sept. 26. 


Chadron academy opened Sept. 13, with its first class. It 
it situated in the far northwestern corner of Nebraska, in the 
cattle country, and only a few miles from the Sioux Indian 
reservation and the Pine Ridge agency. In a region of twen- 
ty-one counties, with an area of 28,000 square miles, this is the 
only institution of learning higher than the public schools. 
It offers college preparation, and classical, scientific, normal, 
music, and commercial courses. 


Decatur, Ill—The Decatur high school celebrated its open- 
ing on Sept. 6, by hazing a sixteen-year-old freshman, David 
C. Jones. He received injuries to his back from which he 
died last Thursday. 


Perth Amboy, N. J.—The school opened with 2,101: pupils, 
the highest enrollment ever known, and 200 more than could 
obtain seats. One teacher had 126 children with fifty-four seats 
in the room. Supt. Shull recommended the Copenhagen sys- 
tem, and it will be carried out as is done in New York city. 


Whitestone, N. J.—Two sessions are held for the overcrowd- 
ed classes, but by Oct. 1, Knab’s pavilion will be re-fitted and 
used for school-rooms, thus giving room for all pupils. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—The schools did not open until the fif- 
teenth, owing to the extreme heat. The Albany street school 
has had an addition erected, and is now sufficiently large. Not 
all the appropriation of $2,500 was used. This will be em- 
ployed to reduce the mortgage on the Park place school prop- 
erty. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—There is a report that the teachers of the 
new A. S. Jenks school, Thirteenth and Porter streets, have 
been asked to raise $50 apiece to buy pianos for the school. 
No one seems to know or to be willing to tell just who has 
asked for the money, but it is not denied that the money has 
been requested. Three new pianos are needed. A number 
cf the teachers in this school are supporting others than them- 
selves. To raise $50 apiece, without taking it from their sal- 
aries, would be almost impossible. Great indignation is ex- 
pressed by the public, and many school authorities, and it is 
to be hoped that the report. will prove to be exaggerated. 
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A Side Trip from the N. E. A. 


“ Whatever we omit in our trip to Washington. Camp Alger 
must not be omitted. The departments will keep. Parks and 
museums, yes, even the Congressional library could wait until 
But the boys in blue belong to the summer 








another season. 
of 1808.” 

So we said to ourselves, as, on the morning after the great 
educational gathering in Washington, we started, a party of 
two school teachers, for a day’s visit at the great encanipment 
ftross the Potomac. 

It took nearly two hours to reach our destination. First 
came a ride over electric roads, with underground trolleys, 
thru Washington and Georgetown to the end of the route; 
then a walk over the aqueduct bridge, spanning the beautiful 
Potomac, and the Chesapeake and Ohio canal beside its bank. 
Another half hour’s ride overanew electric road took us rapidly 
away from the cosmopolitan throng of the nation’s capital, and 
landed us at Falls Church, a small settlement with the general 
appearance that characterizes a Virginia country town. 

As we dismounted from the car, we were surrounded by a 
crowd of carriages in various stages of deterioration, with 
black or white drivers, all eager to secure, at a quarter-of-a- 
dollar rate, one or more passengers to the camp, lying three 
miles distant over the old Fairfax court-house road. 

Selecting at random, and not very wisely, a dilapidated 
surrey from the motley group, we were soon on our way, 
jolted heavily along by the worn-out springs of the vehicle. 
The drive had other drawbacks, as well. Altho the Virginia 
landscape had many points of interest for Northern eyes, yet 
the clayey soil had been ground into a fine, yellow powder by 
the great government mule teams that pass and re-pass contin- 
ually, carrying camp supplies. The heavy dust filled the air 
and choked the breath, and lay in thick layers over the other- 
wise beautiful foliage of the oak and tulip trees, and the 
masses of honeysuckle and Virginia creeper that covered the 
fences and hedgerows on either side. The drive was a work of 
time also, the driver being obliged to dismount several times 
to tie up the worn-out harness, or to induce to a new start the 
balky and raw-boned horse that stopped in discouragement at 
every rising slope of the ground. But the driver himself wasa 
good-natured fellow, gentle toward his beast, accommodating 
and communicative toward his passengers, and he made no 
demur to our request to be carried to the extreme further edge 
of the encampment, to the quarters of the Twenty-second 
Kansas regiment, which was the special object of my compan- 
ion’s visit. 

The approach to the camp grounds was signal ed by a heter- 
ogeneous assortment of stalls and booths, stocked with sand- 
wiches, lemonade, candy, tobacco, and other “ refreshments,” 
with here and there an “ amusement tent,” or a “ side show,” 
with glaring advertisements. 

Within the entrance to the camp, on a height crowned by 
a beautiful grove of oaks, were the headquarters of the general 
commanding officers. From this point, telephone wires were 
stretched to the headquarters of the regiments in all parts of 
the camp. 

The entire encampment covers a territory of about 1,500 
acres, on which are stationed twenty-five or thirty regiments, 
each occupying a little village of white canvas dwellings, ex- 
tending in rows along regular streets. 

As we drove onward for more than a mile thru the general 
roadways of the camp, we scanned, with much interest, the 
distinctive features of each regimental village. 

Here is a New York regiment pointed out to us as being 
exceptionally well drilled and disciplined. From the brow of 
the hill which its encampment covers, a large flag floats from 
a high flagstaff, a distinction not shared by most of the regi- 
ments of the camp. 

Yonder is a Pennsylvania regiment, with all its officers’ 
tents sheltered and conspicuously marked by a high palisade 
of woven tree branches. 
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In every regiment which we pass our attention is attracted 
by the large open Y. M. C. A. tent, with its numerous chairs 
and tables, always filled by a busy throng of boys in hlue flan- 
nel shirts, who are writing the letters so eagerly waited for in 
thousands of homes all over the land. 

Soon after entering the camp, we meet an interesting proces- 
sion. One of the regiments is “on the move,” We pause to 
watch the long line of soldier boys, each loaded down with 
his camp equipments, and we feel a sense of dismay at the ap- 
parently heavy burdens that must be borne by the soldiers on 
the march. Upon the right shoulder of each rests his Spring- 
field rifle, which weighs—I have forgotetn what; but one re- 
cently-recruited private assures us that it weighs a ton at the 
end of a two hours’ march. Over the left shoulder is strapped 
a great black roll. It is the “ poncho,” or rubber sheet, which 
protects the soldier from dampness as he lies upon the ground. 
Within the “poncho” is folded the army blanket, and the 
“half of a dog-tent,” to be joined with that carried by a com- 
rade in making the little tent for their joint shelter on the 
field of war. 

Besides the gun and the “poncho” roll, each soldier has 
his haversack slung upon his side, containing his rations ‘and 
eating utensils. He also wears his cartridge belt, upon which 
is hung his tin plate, and the great tin cup, holding a quart, 
from which he drinks the black coffee, which fills so important 
a place in the bill of army fare. 

At the encampment of the Kansas regiment, my companion, 
a teacher in a Kansas city, made herself known to the officers, 
and we were received with much courtesy by Colonel Lindsay, 
the general commander. In the rear compartment of his large 
double tent we could see the colonel’s couch and his army desk 
closely stocked with pigeon-holed papers. In the front com- 
partment, with its floor thickly carpeted with pine twigs, emit- 
ting a pleasant fragrance, visitors were received; and here we 
seated ourselves for a refreshing rest. In front of the colonel’s 
tent two small, long-leaved pine trees had been planted, as a 
means of ornamentatiofi. Near the colonel’s tent were the 
smaller tents, occupied by the majors of the three batallions of 
the regiment. 

The Kansas boys, who had been pupils in the school of 
which my companion was the principal, belonged mostly to 
Company L, which was recruited in her home city. The cap- 
tain of this company was absent that day in Washington, but 
the first lieutenant of the company gave us a cordial welcome 
to his tent, and immediately detailed one soldier to notify the 
boys of the arrival of their former teacher. He also dispatched 
a messenger, who soon returned, bringing for our refreshment 
a lunch of army rations, bacon and potatoes, thick slices of 
bread, and, on a separate tin plate, a plentiful supply of rice 
pudding. These, with the large tin cups of coffee, made a very 
substantial repast. Later in the day, we were invited to 
“mess ” with some of the privates of the company in their din- 
ing-tent, on bread and canned salmon, with the ever-accom- 
panying cans of coffee. 

The morning drill of the companies was over before our 
arrival, and during the midday hours of leisure we were well 
entertained by these ‘‘ Kansas boys,” who were glad to see 
their friend and teacher, glad of the home news which she 
brought them, and glad, probably, of any interruption to the 
routine and monotony of camp life. 

With several of these young privates as our escorts, we ex- 
plored the camp surroundings. We looked into the hospital 
tent, watched the men on guard duty as they patrolled their 
beat, and entered the guard-house, where several offenders 
against military rules were whiling away their hours of con- 
finment by a game of cards. We tasted of the camp water, 
received the usual souvenirs of army buttons, and listened to 
stories of the little experiences by means of which these young 
American volunteers are being drilled into the rather un- 
American virtue of subordination. 

About half past two some of the company drills were again 
begun, and we watched with much interest the marching and 
counter-marching of these recently-recruited volunteers, as 
with new rifles and blank cartridges they went thru the varied 
movements of advance, retreat, and of rapid firing under vari- 
ous possible circumstances of action. 

Later in the afternoon, we saw the drill of several cavalry 
companies. as, with horses, matched in color, and with flying 
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banners, they executed various rapid maneuvers most inter- 
esting to an on-looker. 

But the day was short, and its end came all too soon. De- 
clining the urgent invitation of the Kansas boys to remain to 
witness their evening-dress parade, we turned our faces back 
to Washington. 

Several days later, while visiting a friend’s family, where the 
children of the household were amusing themselves by setting 
up camps of folded-paper tents and manning them with paper 
soldiers, we realized that we were able to enter more fully into 
the spirit of the children’s play, because of the hours passed 
so pleasantly a few days before at Camp Alger. 

Mary Hall Leonard. 

Rochester, Mass. 


A Monthly Letter. 


Once a month every pupil writes me a letter, which I an- 
swer, correcting his mistakes, praising him for whatever 
pleases me about his conduct and lessons, or pointing out the 
weak points in his deportment and work. I do nearly all of 
my disciplining in this way, and find that it results in a splen- 
did spirit among the pupils and a great desire to please one 
who never corrects them publicly.. I have tried it in sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, and it has solved the question of 
government for me for all time. Of course it is considerable 
work for the teacher, but it pays, by driving away worry, and 
then, too, its effect on spelling, writing, and language is sur- 
passing. —Zada A. White. 


Marshalltown, Towa. 








Signs of Progress, 


Being a constant reader of The School Journal, I can see that 
the educational world moves. In the village where I teach, a 
young man, the son of a carpenter, came to me and said the 
county superintendent had advised him not to try for a certi- 
ficate, but to go to a normal school. Now, before Judge 
Draper’s time, that young man would have had no such ad- 
vice; he would have got a certificate without any difficulty. 
It looks now as if in a few years we should have none but 
normal-school graduates, or holders of training-class certifi- 
cates as teachers. The great movement begun by Judge 
Draper is continued by Mr. Skinner—that of demanding better 
qualifications. F. F. 

Wellsville. 





The School Bulletin Board. 


Statutes in some places, and artistic sense everywhere, de- 
clare against pinning pieces of paper on walls and doors of 
school-rooms. A_ bulletin board of soft pine, framed with 
molding, is one remedy. 

Ours is placed on the wall beside the entrance, and is large 
encugh to hold one of your valued supplements, or six maga- 
zine leaves.. When illustrations for composition or geography 
are found in magazines, the latter are taken apart by opening 
the wire fastenings, the leaves being replaced after use. 

Some care is exercised in the arrangement of matter on the 
board, and every corner of every sheet is fastened with a large 
thumb-tack. Renewals should be made as soon as the purpose 
of an exhibit has been served. 

This plan has many of the advantages secured by the use 
of the magic lantern; and the pictures are less fleeting. Its 
availability in teaching current history must be obvious. 

F. W. D. 

Cincinnati. 

If you are not feeling well, why don’t you take Hood’s Sar 
saparilla? It will purify and enrich your blood and do you 
wonderful good. 
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Books. 


The current number of the “ New York Teachers’ Mono- 
graphs” is devoted to the subject of elementary science, and 
was prepared under the direction of Gustave Straubenmuller, 
associate superintendent of Manhattan-Bronx. Supt. Strauben- 
muller opens the number with “A Brief Histofy of Nature 
Study,” which is followed by an article on “ Correlation of 
Science Subjects,” by Supt. Clarence E. Meleney. Descrip- 
tive articles on the trees, mosses, wild flowers, evidences of 
glacial action, and the topography and rocks in and around 
New York city give valuable information concerning the nat- 
ural features of the region. Other articles are on primary 
work in science, nature study and the aquarium, insect life, 
birds, physics, botanical collections, anda bibliography of nature 
study. The number contains 164 pages, and has an elaborate 
cover design executed by Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor of 
manual training. 


“Latin Prose Composition,” by Charles Crocker Dodge 
and Hiram Austin Tuttle, has exercises based on a preceding 
rehearsal of Latin constructions, which gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the various ways in which particular grammatical 
relations may be expressed, with references to standard Latin 
grammars. The exercises are based on Cesar (the second, 
third, fourth, and first books), and on Nepos. The Cesar and 
Nepos exercises are strictly parallel. In each, grammatical 
constructions are developed in the same order as ‘in the intro- 
duction, to the paragraphs of which constant reference is made. 
The exercises aim.to give, not only practice in translation, but 
also a connected synopsis of the works on which they are 
based. By this method, the reading of either Caesar or Nepos 
lays the same foundation for the exercises which follow, based 
on Cicero’s orations (the four against Catiline, Archias, and the 
Manilian Law.) (American Book Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


The “First Reader of the Home and School Series,” b 
Prin. F. Lilian Taylor, of the Galesburg (IIl.) training school, 
contains the record of children’s experiences in the primary 
school, and many pages relating to child life in the home. 
Many of the lessons are in the children’s own words, given 
them in class exercises at the blackboard or in the oral repro- 
duction of stories. The literature, nature study, poems, songs, 
and kindergarten work that interested these children will un- 
doubtedly interest other children. The first pages are de- 
signed to interest children in the color of ripe fryit and in the 
place of its growth. The next series of lessons gives the 
colors and names of a few common flowers, with related liter- 
ature and occupations. Then there are lessons on trees, holi- 
days, etc. An especial point is made of the reproduction of 
stories and the memorizing of poems as an aid in teaching 
reading. (Eaton & Co., Chicago.) 








A noted novel by the famous French writer, Paul Bourget, 
is issued in a cheap form for American readers. This work. 
“The Disciple,” is written for the benefit of the youth of 
France, and it undoubtedly inspired by a pure patriotism. The 
reading of the story will afford pleasure to Americans, and will 
ro doubt lead to thoughtfulness on their part regarding their 
duty and destiny. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 50 cents.) 


Captain Charles King stands at the head of the writers of 
army tales, he makes his characters so wonderfully interesting 
and his descriptions of scenes and incidents are so vivid. “A 
Wounded Name?” is a well-developed story, most of the scene 
of which is laid in the arid region of Arizona, and introduces 
a number of the Spanish-speaking people of that region. Capt. 
King writes as only one can who has passed thru similar 
scenes. (F, Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


In “First Lessons in German,” the author, Sigmon M. 
Stern, presents material chosen from that used by him in his 
classes during eleven years. His method of teaching gram- 
mar was the one decided upon after trying other ways. It be- 
gins with the verb and leads from the participle to the adjec- 
tive, and then to the noun. In studying the declension of the 
noun, the principle of proceeding from the whole to its parts 
and from the simple to the more complex was applied. Hence, 
in the study of nouns the plural form precedes the singular, 
the feminine gender the masculine, and the new declension the 
old. The forms of the verbs, nouns, etc., are given first; the 
names for them afterward. One point of grammar was taught 
at a time; forms peculiarly German, and foreign to the stu- 
dent’s mother tongue receive especial attention for their ex- 
planation first, and for their drill and more frequent repetition 
afterward. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


The story of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt is told in the 
absorbing story by G. A. Henty, entitled “At Aboukir and 
Acre.” The historical part is narrated faithfully, and to this 
is added a thread of romance. A youth, Edgar Blagrove, 
passes thru strange and thrilling scénes in the regions bor- 
dering the Nile and elsewhere. He takes part in the battle 
of the Pyramids and the revolt at Cairo; he is an eye witness 
of the famous naval battle of Aboukir, and later is in the con- 
test at the defense of Acre. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) 
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School Building Notes. 


MINNESOTA. 


Hopkins willerect a school-house. Write 
J. H. Record, Hopkins. 

Annandale will build school-house in 
dist. No. 130. Write O. L. Dakin, clerk 
school board. 

Wheaton will erect school-house. Write 
T. K. Mork, clerk board of education. 

St. Joseph.—An academy will be erected 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict. Write Geo. 
Bergmann, St. Cloud. 

White Earth will build Indian school 
buildings. Write Owen & Hille, Minne- 
apolis. 

MISSOURI. 


St. Louis will erect two school buildings. 
Write W. B. Ittner, arch., St. Louis. 

De Soto will build a school. Write C. 
W. Squires, arch., Emporia, Kan. 

Rockville will erect school. Write A. 
W. Woods, arch., Clinton. 

Poplarbluff will build school. Write W. 
F. Schrage, arch., Kansas City. 

St. Louis will make general repairs upon 
the school buildings. Write board of 
education. 

Simmons school will be erected. Write 
W. B. Ittner, commissioner school build- 


ings. 
Rock Spring school will also be built. 
Kansas City.—A building will be erected 
for Spalding’s business college. 


MONTANA. 


Lewiston will build school at Forest 
Grove. Write Jno. Sellers, clerk. 


NEBRASKA, 


Wymore will build school. Write Geo. 
A. Berlinghof, arch., Beatrice. 

Columbus will build school. Write W. 
R. Parsons & Son Co., archs., Des Moines, 
Ta. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Camden will erect a new high school. 
Write Thos. Stephen, arch., 302 Masonic 
Temple. 

Newark will build a school. Write A. 
Peter, arch., 215 Ferry street.—Will erect 
a school. Write Ward & Davis, archs., 
203 Broadway, New York city. 

new Brunswick will erect a school- 
house. Write Geo. K. Parsell, arch. 

Long Branch will appropriate $45,000 
for the erection of a high school. 

Perth Ambooy will appropriate $25,000 
for a high school. 

Madison.—Drew Theological seminary 
will build a school. Write Bigelow & 
Wallace, archs., New York, N. Y. 

Newark.— Dominican Brothers will erect 
a ‘eae Write A. Connelly, arch., New- 
ark. 

Bloomfield will erect Brookside school 
in the second ward. Write P. Vanderhoof 
Sons Co., Newark. 

Jamesburg will build thelN. J. Reform 
school. Write G. K. Pear sal, arch., New 
Brunswick. 

Passaic will érect'a’school. Write S. J 
Post, chairman, committee on new build 
ings, board of education. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn.—Rev. J. S. Duffy, 417 Sackett 
street will build a school: Write T. F. 
Houghton, arch., 213 Montague street.— 
Will build’ an industrial school. Write 
Walker & Morris, archs., Brooklyn. 

Rochester will make improvements to 
No. 18 public school building. Write W. 
K. Gillette, chairman repair committee.— 
A school building will be erected for the 
congregation of St. Michael’s church. 
Write W. F. Kelley, Cox building.—Will 
build Carter street school No. 36. Write 
H. W. Pierce, arch., 813 @Ghamber of Com- 
merce building. 

Huntington. will build a school-house.— 
Will hold election to vote on the question 
of erecting a $20,000 school building. 

Riverhead will erect a new school. 


North Tarrytown wili build an addition , 
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to theschool-house. Write H.S. Minnerly, 
arch., Tarrytown. 

Grandview will erect a school building. | 
Write H. G. Knapp, 238 W. 116th street, | 
New York city. 

Ithaca.—A chemical laboratory will be 
erected for Cornell university. ; 

Troy will build a high school. Write 
Mr. Guy, president of school board. 

Buffalo.—St. Mary’s Catholic society 
will erect a new school. Write Rev. E. R. 
Donkin, rector.—Three old buildings wiil 
be remodeled into a school for the. French 
Catholic congregation. Write A. Minks & 
Son, archs.,618 Main street—Will build 
addition to school No. o. Write C. D. 
Swan, arch., Prudential building.—School 
will be erected for the bureau of building. 
Write R. A. Wallace, arch., Buffalo. 

Port Jervis will build school-house. 
Write I T. Lacey & Son, arch., Bingham- 
ton. 

Long Island City will erect annex to the 
school at Steinway and Jamaica avenues. 
Write R. Horak, arch., 255 Steinway av- 


enue. 
Charlton will build school. Write R. N. 
Brezee, Saratoga Springs. 
Whitehall will erect a new school. Write 
R. N. Brezee. Saratoga Springs. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bisbee will erect a _ school. 
Omeyer & Thori, St. Paul, Minn. 
Aubura will build an addition to the 


Write 





school house. Write M. Skjulstad, clerk 


| school board. 


Ojata will erect a school-house. Write 
H. D. Courtney, clerk school board. 

Wahketon will build school. Write Jno. 
Holthusen, clerk. 

Valley City. will build school. Write 
clerk of school board... 

Grand Forks will erect high school build- 
ing. Write J. W. Ross, arch., Grand 
Forks.—Will put steam heating plant and 
fan ventilatorsin the Central school build- 
ing. Write W. H. Burr, secretary. 

Praha will build school-house in Cleve- 
land twp. Write A. B. Clark, president 
school board. : 

Larrabee will build school-house. . Write 
Anna M. Baker, clerk school board. 

Preston will erect a school building in 
district No. 2. Write R. B. Mills, clerk 
school board. 

Glenullin will build two school-houses. 
Write J. T. Nelson, clerk. 

Elbowoods will build school. Write 
Thos. Richards, U. S. Indian agent, Fort 
Berthold agency. 

Clement will build two school-houses in 
Norway twp. Write J. A. Morgan, clerk 
Norway twp. 

Lamoure will erect school-house. Write 
B. F. Elliott, clerk. 


OHIO. 
Oxford.—A new east wing will be added 
to the main building of Miami university—- 


An extension will also be vuilt to the old 
west wing. Write Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
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the Sisters of Humility. Write E. J.| dist. No. 20, Write J. E. Walton, district 
Snyder, arch., Cleveland. clerk. : ' ‘ 

haron will build school. Write Chas.| Volga will build school-house. Write 





EW -YORK-AND:‘CHICAGO- 


[Entered at the N, Y. P, O, as seutbebes matter. ] 
Published Weekly by 


E, L. KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorK. 


267-269 Wasasu Ave., CuHIcaco. 








Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, y illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


{wo Dourars anv Firry Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three doilars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, po Baw 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















president board of trustees.—Miami uni- 
versity will erect a new college building. 
Write S. Hamaford & Sons, Oxford. 

Georgetown will erect two school-houses 
in Pike twp. Write Jno. R. Write, clerk 
school board. 

Waldo will build a school. Write J. H. 
Winsor, clerk board of education. 

Columbus will erect the new South high 
school building. Write E. J. Aston, sup- 
erintendent of buildings.— Will build high 
school. Write David Riebel, Columbus. 
—New school building will be erected tor 
the Ohio Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb. Write Richards & 
McCarty, Columbus. 4 

Marion will erect school building in 
Marion twp. Write Sloan & Ault, archs., 
Marion. 

Deerfield will build school-house. Write 
G. R. Whitehurst, clerk school board. 

Cleveland.—School] will be erected for 
the Catholic society. Write H. J. Harks, 
New England building.—A building for 
kindergarten purposes will be erected for 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








Crapsey, Cincinnati. 
ansfield will build addition to school 
buildings. Write C. b. Jameson, clerk 

board of education. . 
Glenville——Will build school. Write 
Write 


W. J. Boyd, Glenville. 
Elyria will build school-house. 
E. E. Williams, clerk board of education. 
Sidney will build school-house. Write 
P. F. Jeckel, P. O. block, Anderson, Ind. 
Toledo will build school-house. Write 
A. R. Fassett, clerk Oregon twp. 
New Straitsville will build school-house. 
Write F. Spurgeon, clerk Coal twp. 
Mentor will build school-house. Write 
H. N. Munson, clerk. 
Newark will build school 
Write W. M. Beatty, clerk. 
Bourneville will erect school-house. 
Write A. Summers, twp. clerk. 
Mayfield will build school-house in ms 
field twp. Write C. J. Straight, twp. clerk. 


building. 


Lorain will erect a new school. Write 
H. O. Wurmser, Lorain. 
New Concord.—Muskingham college 


trustees will erect a school. 
“~—s Elliott, Zanesville. 
hurston will erect school building. 
Write R. Z. Dawson, arch., Columbus. 
Dayton will build an addition to school- 
house in Harrison twp. Write W. I. 
Anderson, clerk. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Stillwater will erect mechanical hall 
upon Agricultural college grounds. Write 
D. Douglass, arch., Okla. City. 


OREGON. 
Chemawawill build school. Write Thos, 
W. Potter, superintendent Chemawa. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia.—The Woman’s Medical 
college will build a laboratory. Write 
A. Hutton, arch., 400 Chestnut street—A 
parochial school will be built for the con- 
gregation of the Church of Our Lady of 
the Rosary. Write T. P. Lonsdale, arch. 
—The University of Pennsylvania will 
erect a law school building. Write Cope 
& Stewardson, archs., 320 Walnut street.— 
A new school and lyceum building will be 
erected for St. Bonifacius’ R. C. church. 
Write H. D. Dagit, arch., 435 Chestnut 
street.—New collegiate and monaster 
buildings will be added to Villa Nova pe 
lege. 
street. 

Braddock will erect a school-house. 
Write E. J. Carlisle & Co., archs., Pitts- 


Write Lind; 


rite E. F. Durang, 1200 Chestnut 


wr. 
Chester will build a high school. Write 
S. Davis, 907 Walnut street, Phila. 

Corby will erect a high school. Write J. 
A. Nixon, Titusville. 

Norristown will build a new high school 
building.— Will build school. Write E. F. 
Bertolette, arch , Heed building, Phila. 

Corry will build high school. Write Mc- 
Collum & Ely, archs., Washington, Pa. 

Towanda will build addition to Susq. 
College institute. Write W. B. Camp, 
arch., 3 Opera building, Geneva. 

Oil City will build a high school. 
C. W. Terry, arch., Oil City. d 

Priceburg will build an addition to a 
school building. Write L. Hancock, arch., 
Scranton, 

ey will build ward school. 
R. M. E. Cain & Sons, Alleghany. 

Harrisburg will make alterations to Boas 
& Downey school buildings. Write Ball 
Ee zones, Harrisburg. 

radford will build school. Write Pierce 
& Bickford, archs., Elmira, N. Y. 

Pittsburg will build school-house in 
Liberty sub. school dist. of the 2oth ward. 
Write C. M. Bartberger, arch, Pittsburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 1 


Colman will erect a school house in Jucil' 
school dist. No. 59, Colman twp. Write’ 
A. S. Harver, clerk, school board. 

Spearfish will erect a school-house in 


Write 


Write 


clerk school board. 
Utica will build school. 
clerk school board. 
Lead will build addition to Washington 
— Write J. W. Gibbs, arch., 
ead. 


Write A. Bade, 


UTAH. 


Fairfield will erect a new school-house in 
school dist. No.2. Write W. H. Carson, 
chairman. 

Provo City will build school-house in 
Lakeshore. Write S. S. Meason, clerk 
school board. 

Bear River City willbuild school. Write 
C. Jensen, school trustee. 


VERMONT. 
Burlington will build a high school 


Write W. R. B. Wilcox, arch., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA. 
Hampton will erect a school building. 
WASHINGTON. 


Spokane.—The main building of Whit- 
man college is to be erected. Write G. W. 
Babcock, arch., Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Martinsburg will erect school-house in 
dist. of Arden. Write R. C. Burkhart, 
president board of education. 

WISCONSIN. 

Springvalley will build school. 
W. G. Spence, Springvalley. 

Beaverdam.—A building will be erected 
for the Wayland academy. Write H. A. 
Betts, arch., Milwaukee. 

Racine will repair several school build- 
ings. Write iF B. Estabrook, clerk. 

Wausau will build a high school. 

Osceola will erect a school building. 
Write Orff & Guilbert, archs., Minneapolis, 


Write 


Minn.—Will erect a school-house. Write 
G. J. Berg, clerk school board. 
Sheboygan will build a school. Write 


Chas Hilpertshauser, arch., Sheboygan. 


Well . 
Children 


that are not very robust need a 
warming, building and fat-forming 
tood—something to be used for two 
or three months in the fall—that 
they may not suffer from cold. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda supplies 
exactly what they want. They 
will thrive, grow strong and be 
well all winter on this splendid food 
tonic. Nearly all of them become 
very fond of it. For adults who 
are not very strong, a 
@ course of treatment with 
the Emulsion for a couple 
of months in the fall will 
put them thraugh the 
Winter in feelass con- 
dition. your doctor 
about this, 


PO" Be sure youzet SCOTT'S Emulsion. See that the 
man and fisijare on the wrapper. 
All d¥tiggists "Soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BROWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


AssETS, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - - $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - - _$35,508,194.59 
Paip To Po Licy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 


INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,979-89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 





The St. Denis. 


European Pian. 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location,Home-like Atmospnere, 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Ws. Tavtor& Son, - - - Props. 





At the End of Your Journe will find 
it a great convenience to go it over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
ora aAr ete et 
scaniatecar Sore. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.Vandazen Co.Cincinnat 
Bost Forte church Bells & 

est ae, = Tone West 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in 4 











FAVORABLY +! SINCE 1826. 


HAVE FURNI q 
CO. gene BEST, 








WED 
CME SCHOOL & 07 
GENUINE 


-TROY, N.Y.18E1/-METAL 
WEST Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF 


Agents Wanted. 


In every eity of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the VU. S., 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass 
ing, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad 
dress at once, stating position 
and previous experience in can- 
vassing. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
rch., yk Department.) 
61 East Niuch St. Ney York. 








READERS will confer a favor by mem 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


Balsam Lake will erect a school house in 
dist. No. 1. Write Jno. Davidson, clerk 
school board. 

So. Milwaukee will build a new school- 
house. Write W. A. Peake, So. Mil- 
waukee. 

Greenbay will erect a school building. 
Write H. A. Foeller, arch., Greenbay. 

Minocqua will issue bonds for school 
purposes. 

Beloit will build a $10,000 school-house. 
Also large 10-room school to be built later 
in place of one now used. Write L. H. 
Parker, Beloit. 

Kenoshawill build a school. Write Jno. 
Belting, Kenosha. 


Interesting Notes, 


Economy Exemplified. 


It is aremarkable fact that not a bar of 
the Larkin soaps is ever sold in a retail 
store, and yet the Larkin factories are of 
the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area and can produce thirty million pounds 
of soap annually. The output goes direct 
to many hundred thousands of families 


-who save half the retail cost of soaps by 


the “ Larkin factory to family” plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but expens- 
ive and unnecessary services of the middle- 
inen, you get double usual value for your 
money in either a $10.00 premium, free, or 
if you preter it, an extra $10.00 worth of 
soaps; that is, you can have soaps of your 
own choice of $20.00 value at usual retail 
prices, for $10.00. The Larkin soaps are 
always shipped on thirty days free trial 
without any money in advarce, so that if 
you are in any mf disappointed with the 
purchase, you hold goods subject to their 
order with no charge for the soaps used on 
trial. Could any offer be made more fair? 


The Russian Forests. 


The world’s forests are far from being 
exhausted as is shown by the report of the 
British consul-general at St. Petersburg. 
He says that in the province of Archangel 
the crown forests cover 88,079,400 acres 
and that the felling of trees has not much 
more than begun. The virgin forests of 
the Petchora region are at last opened up 
to trade and new mills are being built at 
Archangel and on the Lapland coast. 


The New Century Caligraph. 


Altho the typewriter business is but 
twenty-five years old, it has already attained 
a position of importance in the commercial 
world that is almost an. The 
American Writing Machine Company, 237 
Broadway, New York, is one of the oldest 
companies in the business. From 1880, 
when the first machines were on the market, 
until the present time, over 60,000 Cali- 
graph typewriters have been sold and a 
very large proportion of this number is still 
in use,owing to the correct mechanical prin- 
ciples and thoroness of its construction. 
Within the last few months the American 
Writing Machine Company have placed 
upon the market what is known as the 
“ New Century Caligraph,” coupling in the 
name the splendid success of the past 
eighteen years with a hint of the high ideal 
for the future. The new model differs 
materially from any of its predecessors, 


Was Never Well. 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Given 
Her Permanent Health. 

““T was.a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I wag 
never well. I had female troubles anda 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I began 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 103 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.”?” Mrs. LuNA Far- 
NUM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 


Hood’s Pills 2r¢, steless, mila, eftee 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seatriru 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin 


NO OTHER COSMETIC 


made. Accept 
counterfeit of 
lar name. Tt 
) uished Dr, L, 





AX as the 

ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre S8ubtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 

For sale by all Droggiste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

ew Beware of base imitations. 1,000 Rewend for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Ncrntal Course, including Psychology, 
History of Education, Methods, Art, Science, and 
Vocal Music. Preparatory class for those not quali- 
fied to enter the Junior Class. Term opens October 
3rd. For particulars, address J. F. Reicart, Sup- 
erintendent; Miss Caro.ine T. Haven, Principal, 
106 West 54th Street, New York City. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 4o cents each. 

‘I endorse Our TimMEs. The pupils en- 
joy it. It has been very beneficial tothem.” 
—Lucy B. JongEs, Jackson, Ohio. 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y 











pre like Sapolio-They waste 

* themselves to make the world it: 

RUbrighter. SAPOLIO is the 
lectric light of house-cleaning: 'T 





municating with advertisers. / 
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Fall Novelties. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Accordeon Crépon, Velour Bayadere, 
Grafeline Crépon, Drap d’ Alaske, 
Cote Cheval, Venetians, 
Zibelines. Crépons Self-Colored Stripe, 
Broché, Barré. 


Scotch Clan. 


French Cloth, Cashmere. and Foule Plaids. 


White Wool Dress Fabrics 
for House and Evening Totlets. 


Embroidered and Braided Robes, New 
French Models. 


Sroadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





It excels in ease of operation; in more 
perfect alignment; in convenience for the 
easier accomplishment of a larger amount 
of work. The touch of the New Century 
Caligraph is incomparably easy and elastic. 
Its work will satisfy the most exacting. 
Perfect alignment is permanently secured 
by correct mechanical conditions. Un- 
sightly ups and downs in manifolding are 
entirely obviated by an ingenious device, 
and any number of manifold copies can be 
easily inserted. The action throughout is 
so nicely balanced that the noise of opera- 
tion is reduced to the minimum. The 
ribbon movement is automatic. Provision 
is made for writing on ruled forms; single, 
double, or triple line spacing ; mimeograph- 
ing without removing the ribbon; locking 
keys at any point and also at the end of 
the line; and releasing the carriage in any 
position. 

The standard model for the United 
States and Canada will be the No. 5 New 
Century with 76 characters, universal key 
board. The No. 6 model has 84 characters 
and is mainly intended for trade in foreign 
countries where a larger number of char- 
acters isrequired. The wide carriage New 
Century is also in course of preparation, 
which will be known as No. 7. The manu- 
facturers will take pleasure in sending to 
any address, on application, their unique 
booklet “By way of Introduction,” describ- 
ing the New Century Caligraph. 


Never Was Free From Pain. 


' Wm. Hy. Griffith, M.D., of London, Eng., 
gays: “I consider Antikamnia the best 
treatment for dysmenorrheea. The lady 
to whom I am giving the Antikamnia had 
never been free from pain at the periods. 
She was always obliged to take to her bed 
for the first day, but since taking the Anti- 
kamnia she has been perfectly free from 
pain. She is twenty eight years old, and 
since she was sixteen her mother has tried 
everything for her. [ shall always pre- 
scribe Antikamnia tablets in cases of 
spasmodic dysmenorrhea.” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Magnificent 
Service Between New York and 
Washington, 

Nowhere in America can be found a su- 
perior train service to that on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between New York and 
Washington. The most magnificent equip- 
ment which American genius has produced 


is in constant use on this line, and all that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad stands for in 
safety, in comfort, in speed, and in general 
superiority is exhibited here. The “ Con- 
gressional Limited,” which is acknowledged 
to be the finest Pullman parlor train in the 
world, leaves West Twenty-third street 
station daily at 3:20 P.M. The New York 
and Washington Limited, another exam- 
le of Pennsylvania Railroad excellence, 
eaves, week days, atg:50 A.M. Additional 
fast express trains leave West Twenty- 
third street station at 8;20, 9.20, 10:50 A. M., 
4:20, 4:50, 8:50 P.M., and 12:05 night, daily, 
and 7:50 A.M., 12:50 and 1:50 P.M. week 
days, affording a service as convenient as 
itis superior. Trains leave Cortlandt and 
Desbrosses streets ten minutes later than 
Twenty-third street. Pullman parlor or 
sleeping cars are attached to all the above 
trains, and Pennsylvania Railroad dining 
cars, are attached to the “ Congressional 
Limited,” the New York and Washington 
Limited, and to trains leaving at 10:50 A. M., 
4:20 and 4:50 P. M. daily. 

The return service is equally complete 
and convenient. In fact, the matchless 
train service between New York and 
Washington presents the “ Standard Rail- 
road ot America” in its best light, and 
shows on what a solid foundation the fame 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad rests. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Natural Bridge, Hot 
Springs, Richmond, and Washingtor. 
The next and last eleven-day personally- 
conducted tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to the Battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, Luray Caverns, Natural Bridge, Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs, and the cities of Rich- 
mond and Washington will leave New 
York and Philadelphia in a special train 
of parlor cars on Wednesday, October 19. 
The party will be in charge of a tourist 
agent and an experienced chaperon. A 
whole day will be spent on the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg, a carriage drive with lec- 
tures by an able guide being included in 
the ticket. Ample time will be allowed at 
Luray and Natural Bridge to view the 
wondrous natural formations, and at the 
Hot Springs over three days will be spent. 
The season at this great autumn resort in 
the beautiful mountains of Virginia will be 
at its height. At Richmond and Wash- 
ington pate nose will be presented to 
visit all the points of interest under intelli- 
gent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all neces- 
sary expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents; to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. 
J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad street 
station, Philadelphia. 


seduced Rates to Pitt-burg via Pennsy! 
vania Railroad, + ccount Knights Temp- 
lar Triennial Conclave, 

On account of the Knights Templar Tri- 
ennial Conclave, to be held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., October 10 to 14, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets from stations on its line to Pitts- 
burg and return at rate of single fare for 
the round trip, with minimum of 25 cents. 

Tickets will be sold October 8 to 13, 
good to return until October 17 inclusive. 
The return limit of tickets from Harris- 
burg and points east thereof can be ex- 
tended to October 31 upon depositing same 
on October 13 to 17 with the Joint Agent 
at Pittsburg and the payment of fifty cents. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoruHeERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PerFEcT Success. It SooTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gus, ALLays all 
Pain, CUREs Winp Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRH@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bettle. 





This Beautiful Boudog, Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS ««GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Nowis your chance 
to get orders for our Teas, 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select.—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 289, NEW YVORE, N. ¥. 





ENNEN'S 227252 







PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the 
“A little higher in price 
“4 worth wibel tates, but a reason 
for it.”” Removes all odor of perspir- 
¥ gtion. Delightful after shaving. id 


, or mailed on receipt of @5e. Get Mennen’s (the 
pat eg abe free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N..J. 


5igl JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course etapa 
to the individual needs of writers. 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 

















tudents successful and pl . Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. It is sent free. ress 


Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No 8 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning 


Edited by Geo. A. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


Edited by R P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 


Adopted by the State Board of Education for 
the Public Schools of the STATE of VIRGINIA. 


July, 1898 
y, Previously adopted by Act of Legislature for 
the STATE OF WEST VIRGINIAs ccc 


NEW YORK 








Meservey's Text-Books in Book-keeping are used with marked success 
in Cities and Towns aggregating a population of more than 12,000,000, 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.,  - 


TRANSLATIONS. 
LITERAL. 


Boston-Chicago. 





INTERLINEAR. | 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Geod Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Haff-| Ncw Copyright Introductions—New ‘Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MoKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH IA 


THE BOOM IS COMING! 


There is no reason why school teachers shouldn't profit by an era of 
prosperity as much as any one else, if they only GET INTO LINE! 





THREE QUESTIONS ARISE-—and they are easily answered : 


HOW > Well, write to the subscriber and say plainly that you want 
$ torepresent The Massachusetts Mutual. 


WHEN? Now, without delay, while opportunities are on every 
hand. Grab them by the forelock. 


WHERE? Right where you are teaching. You will be surprised 
at the number of people you can interest in looking 

into the merits of our GRAND OLD COMPANY, and THAT's just what will pay you. One teacher 
in Michigan) made over $1,200 last year, WORKING EVENINGS, selling insurance for THE 

ASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. Well, youcantry too. Writefor particulars. Address 


THE MASS. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


TOILET PAPER 


SE LEREAAL GAAS SEA AEE KE 








Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898... 





We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 





For particulars write ; 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and go Reade St , New York City. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 





Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Prese 
softest lead. Saves fs cost in (iB 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 






















SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave, NY. CQ, 


eo 














you SNAP 
CAN THE 
BIND KLIP ON 
your papers. “ine and 
magazines in ten seconds. Used by U. S. Gov. 


ernment, N. Y. State Library, Yale, etc. $s per 
roo. Sample doz. mailed for 75c. Covers to 
order. Price list free. Address, 

H. H. BALLARD, 384, Pittsfield, MASS. 














Att ti T h Inductive Questions 
en lon Gat CIS and Tables in US. 
Hist and Civil Gov't, crea:e interest. research and 
thought. Recommended by School Examiners and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 
any text-book. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.co 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. ‘* Enclosed fiad order for 
1 1-2 doz. more copies. Book gives universal satis- 
faction.”—H. M. Shutt Supt., West Bedford, O, 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
ted to the “‘letter’’ o: “* per cent.’’ system of grading, 
Printed to order. 100 or more, 1 cent each. Sampe 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, 0, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





Eyes of type-writing 
experts everywhere aré 
watching the beautiful 
work of the improved 

Smith Premier Typewriter. 

All eyes are pleased 
with its even, clear-cut 


imprint. Art Catalogue 


on request to 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Oo. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S, A. 
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